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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


ina (pp. 5, 6) 
China, the oldest of all nations that exist today, has been 
Studied by school children from the earliest grades in one 
Bspect or another. Unlike most nations of the world, there 
a certain backlog of acquaintanceship with China in their 
pinds. They have examined some of the Chinese customs. 
ihe geography of the country, and have some sketchy idea 
the internal conflict which has ravaged its people for 
hany years. The following lesson suggestion will call on 
his basis of existing knowledge. 


fOPIC QUESTIONS 

1. How does China’s population compare with that of 

er countries? (There are more people in China than in 
ay other single country. One out of every five persons in 
he world is Chinese.) What outstanding characteristics mark 
he Chinese from other peoples? (Their patience, peaceful- 
ess, long view of history, and ability to assimilate wide dif- 

ences in many religions, fuse new techniques on old meth- 
ds, combine western and eastern attitudes. ) 
| 2. What radical change took place during the Chou 
Dynasty (1100 to 250 B.C.) which has continued to the 
resent day? (The Chinese turned from their nomadic life 
> an agrarian one. Their chief interest was the cultivation 
their soil.) 

8. What importance is there in the Boxer Rebellion of 
900? (It was the last revolt of the Chinese against foreign 
ggression, Except for the Japanese invasion and scattered 
ssurgent elements in the country, the western powers have 

en free to press their separate business opportunities. ) 

4. Why is October 10th important in China’s history, 

d what part did Dr. Sun Yat-sen play in making the event? 
It is the anniversary of the establishment of a republic 
vhen the Manchu dynasty was successfully overthrown. Dr. 
lun Yat-sen is China’s George Washington. ) 

5. Is the present struggle between the Communists and 
he Kuomintang an aftermath of the war? (Only in part. 
is strife has torn China for many years, inspired partially 
Russia, by economic abuses, and by China’s inability 

» establish a strong central government. Today China again 

ftands at the crossroads of uncertainty.) 

6. What is China’s position in the United Nations? (She 


is one of the Big Five on the Security Council. The United 
Nations grew out of the need for peace which has so long 
been tragically dramatized in China. 


MSCUSSION QUESTIONS 


Name some of China’s cultural contributions to the west- 
ern world. Can students make comparisons between the 
feudal society of China and that of Europe? What effects 
have the teachings of Confucius had on the Chinese char- 
acter? How did Great Britain break down the doors of China. 
and what effect did this have on China’s history? Describe 
the “Open Door” policy which the United States has sue- 
ceeded in having foreign nations adopt, What do students 
have to say about the way our Government has used the 
Boxer Indemnity money? Who has benefited from this plan? 


SOURCES (Information and materials) 


Chinese News Service, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 
5 AE A 

The East and West Association, 40 E. 49th St., New York 
7, AY, 

Arfierican Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 E. 54th” 
St., New York 22, N.Y. ‘ 
Forever China, by Robert Payne; Dodd, Mead & Go., 
1945, $3.50. This most recent and definitive book on China 

received considerable literary acclaim. 

Film: Here Is China (1 reel, 16mm. running time 26 min.) ; 
Chinese life, ancient art and culture, modern industry, agri- 
culture, sports, development of schools, hospitals, industries. 
United China Relief, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y. Transportation charges, plus 50c service charge. 


Community Fire Fighters (pp. 10, 11) 


President Truman has proclaimed October 6 to 12 as Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Week. This annual event is always 
timed to coincide with the anniversary of the great Chicago 
Fire of 1871. This year marks the seventy-fifth anniversary ~ 
of that conflagration. < 

The prevention of fires is an individual as well as a social 
responsibility. After the discussion period, the class should 
examine the activity suggestions and devise a program, suited 
to their particular community, which they can initiate. 








COMING NEXT WEEK 


October 14, 1946 


Hispaniola: The story of Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public in the series of United Nations “biographies.” 

Coal, Man’s Mightiest Servant: Second in a series of 
articles on vital world products. 

Alaska, First Line of Defense: A full-page visualiza- 
tion, with map, on the new strategic importance of 
our Arctic territory. 

Politics Begins in Your Community: 
in our Good Citizenship series. 

“As Ye Sow, So Shall Ye Reap,” 
farm country, by Jesse Stuart. 


Another article 


a story of Kentucky 











DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


What are the duties of a fireman over and above putting 
out a blaze? What are the inspection rules for your com- 
munity? What part does radio now play in the efficiency of 
a fire house? If you live in a city of more than 25,000 popu- 
lation, what board inspects the facilities? What is meant by 
a class 10 city, and how are residents affected by the insur- 
ance rate of this classification? What is the relation between 
building regulations and fire prevention? What is the warn- 
ing to all of us recently made by the president of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters? How can each of us help? 


ACTIVITY SUGGESTIONS 


List on the board the “do’s and don’ts” suggested at the 
conclusion of the article. As each is written have class make 
comments on them. Can they give their own homes a “clean 
bill” on all points? Which items need attention? 

Divide the class up into neighborhood units to examine 
a certain section of the community. (This activity can be 
coordinated with others planned by local civic groups). Give 
each individual a specific job to do. 

How well do students know what to do if a fire should 
break out in the school? 

Conduct a class room contest (either oral or written) on 
the causes of fire and how they should be remedied. Perhaps 
the class could coordinate its action behind the recommen- 
dations made by the winning contestant. 


INFORMATION AND MATERIALS 


United States Chamber of Commerce (National Fire 
Waste Council) 1615 H St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

National Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Outwitting the Hazards, by Francis Bacon; Silver Bur- 
dett, Boston, 1941, $1.50. 

Fire Prevention Education, 
; 85c. 


New York University, 1942, 


- Allied Hot Potato (pp. 8, 9) 


The world is once more faced with a paradox, Germany 
ruined Europe, yet without Germany’s vast Rhine wealth, 
Europe will remain ruined. With this situation before them 
the students should approach their discussion period fully 


realizing that this is not a new situation but one whi 
closely parallels the period after World War I. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


What part has the Rhine River played in the historic de- 
velopment of Germany? Name some of the principal cities 
which are served by the river and what each is noted for, 
What do students say about France’s aspirations for the 
Ruhr? Why has it figured so importantly in French politics? 

Explain the relationship between Lorraine and the Ruhr? 
Sweden has -iron, Belgium has coal. Why can’t these re- 
sources be used efficiently by the Germans and French? 
Compare the stand taken by France with that taken by the 
United States. 


ACTIVITY 


Locate the principal industrial cities of Germany on the 
map. Have the class select from the list half a dozen on 
which students will prepare oral reports. Some suggested 
topics: legends, Berlin before and after the last war, indus- 
trial relation of the Ruhr to Europe. Can Germany take her 
place in the family of nations if she is permanently divided? 

The Allies have agreed that there can be no peace for 
Europe until the problem of what to do with Germany is 
solved. Since discussion of this riddle will occupy us for 
many months to come, we suggest that a radio and press 
monitoring system be established by the class which will. 
periodically report the progress of negotiations. In this way, 
and with today’s lesson as a springboard, students will con- 
tinue to be aware of the grave situation faced by the world 
with the collapse of Europe. This activity can easily be tied 

» selected clippings on the subject from magazines and 
newspapers. 


REFERENCES 


National Geographic, June 1936, July 1945. 
U.S. News, April 12, 1946, May 3, 1946. 
Business Week, April 6, 1946. 

Harper’s Magazine, August 1944. 


FILMS 


Germany Surrenders (16 mm. sd. 11 min.). Official pic- 
tures showing bombed German cities, the Russians receiv- 
ing the Nazi surrender in Berlin, and close-ups of the Ameri- 
can generals responsible for the victory. The film is free of 
death scenes, and the editing makes it suitable for any audi- 
ence. Visual Education Service, Inc., 116 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Also, local distributors through YMCA Film™ 
Service. 

Rhineland Memories (Magic Carpet Sales). 
mm. sound). 


(1 reel 16 
A 20th Century Fox Film of the picturesque 7 
Rhineland area before the advent of the Nazis. No com- 
mentary, but background sound and songs with the dancing 
shots. Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., New 
York 18,, N.Y. 


Answers to “Citizenship Quiz,” 
I. China: 7; 8; 3; 6; 9; 1; 10; 5; 4; 2. 
II. Allied Hot Potato: 1-(a); 2-(b); 3-(d); 4-(b); 5-(c). 
III. Community Fire Fighters: 3; 5; 2;:1; 6. 
IV. Pictures to Guide You: 1-Wallace; 2-Sun Yat-sen; 8-Fire-~ 
men; 4-Byrnes. 
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A lone B-24, winging its way to Marrakech, 
Morocco, receives radio reports of bad weather 
ahead—is forced down in the desert. The crew 
begin to bargain for souvenirs with native Arabs. 









































“No, no I want PARKER,” he replies. Quickly the bom- 
bardier steps forward, offers his Parker “51.” The old man 
holds it—examines it proudly. ‘Then with a broad smile of 
agreement he accepts the trade: One genuine Parker ‘51’ for 


Most-coveted souvenir is a hand-made dag- 

with silver sheath. ‘‘10,000 francs,” says 

: owner. The pilot of the plane offers in- 
a. stead, an ordinary fountain pen in trade. 

Pail But the Arab shakes his head. a hand-made dagger with silver sheath! 


Soom China to itinece “% Feom Rio to Howie 


this pen is “most wanted” 














Wise old Arabs—Americans, too—know that a “51” is 
worth waiting for! Today, more of these fine pens than ever 
before are being shipped. Soon your hand will hold its 
tapered shaft. Its point of costly Osmiridium will float 
like a shadow across the page. Remember, too: Only this 
pen is designed for satisfactory use with Parker “51” Ink 
that “dries as it writes!”’ 

See your Parker dealer now. Perhaps sooner than you 
think, you’ll own a “51”. . . the world’s most-wanted pen! 


PARKER “51” 


Copr. 1946 by The Parker Pen Company 
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Who Are You? 


Here’s One Good Way to Find Out 


blue eyes, 5 feet, 10; shirt, 14%; 


ex-high school letter men? 


tive work. 


your work. 


national judges. 4 


ditto; to compose, ditto. 


YOU through Scholastic Awards. 


OUR FRONT COVER: A smiling father is 
leading his son down the ‘front steps” of 
their family home. They live on a sampan, 
or river boat, which has a bamboo roof 
to protect them from heat and rain. This 
Chinese family lives on the Yangfze river, 














| BOILS down to this: Who are You? Of course you think you 

know! — James P. Winston, 15, son of Mr. and Mrs. John D. 
Winston, 319 Caledonia Road, Soph., Glendale H. S.; blond hair, 
shoe, 7%; hat (doesn’t wear one);, 
English, B; algebra, C; social studies, B. Plays tennis, hot records. 

Change the sex; same facts except for shirts, shoes and odd- 
ments. Your parents could add some detail. 

There you stand. Red blood coursing through your veins. I.Q., 
110. The all-American boy. Or girl. Good raw material. But what 
is it going to BE? At 20? At 25; 35; 45? 

Almost every famous name began to find out what kind of a 
person he was while in the ‘teens. Newspapers and magazines are 
staffed with ex-high schoo] newspaper reporters. Edna St. Vincent 
Millay won poetry awards at 17. What would big leagues do without 


Yes, high school is a place to find yourself; to find out what's 
under that warm, pink skin of yours. That's what teachers. and 
grades and sports and school activities are for. 

And, that’s what Scholastic Awards are for. To help you and 
your teachers find out whether you have an aptitude for the arts — 
writing, pictorial art, music, craftsmanship, or even photography. 

What are these Awards? Well, they were first offered about 25 
years ago. They are “letters” — recognition — for excellence in crea- 


Scholastic Awards aren't an exclusive affair. A total of nearly 
10,000 regional and national awards will be presented. These awards 
will recognize ability in a wide variety of fields. Elsewhere in this 
magazine you will find a list of 71 different classifications of work 
which will receive Scholastic Awards. Look over this list. Do you 
do any of these things. If you do, plan now to submit the best of 


Note that you may have an opportunity of having your work 
judged first in regional Scholastic Awards programs in art and | 
writing. Work receiving regional awards goes automatically to 


Neither your teachers nor Scholastic Magazines expect you to 
be a great artist or writer while you are in your ‘teens. But the way 
to find out if you can write is to write and heed criticism; to paint, 


Win or lose, you will find out more about what kind of a person 
YOU are. The experience can help you tell where to apply your 
energies, your intelligence, your talent to best advantage. Discover 


in a harbor where hundreds of sampans 
are jammed together, each fighting for a 
much shoreline as possible. Note the sa~- 
pans’ horizortal poles which are used us the 
family clotheslines. (See page 5.) — Chinese 
News Service from Pau! Cuillumette, Inc. 










A good tip for Better Pictures... FLASH WITH 


GE midgéli/ 


G-E Midget Photoffash lamps make it easy for your camera! 
They give you plenty of light to make sure of “prize” shots .:s 
help you get better pictures anytime, anywhere. 


% TWO GOOD TIPS: on “open flash” G-E’s Speed Midget (SM) 
% Stops action with the effect of a 1/200 shutter speed; for syn- 
chronized use, G-E No. 5 is tops! 


mS 


If your dealer can’t supply G-E Photo- 
flash \amps, try G-E Reflectorfloods 
(RFL-2) and the new G-E Photospot 
(RSP-2). Combine reflector and lamp. 
Fit any light socket. Continuous light 
for snapshots on fast film, 
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Say What 
"/ You Please! 


2, 





- and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, which will be a regular 
feature in Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St, 
New York 17, N. Y. — The Editors. 


When I read your Movie Editors 
one-check review of Blue Skies (Sept. 
23rd issue), I was ready to argue with 
him, since I usually enjoy any Crosby 
musical. But last night I went to see 
Blue Skies and the argument’s off! 
Even with Der Bingle’s singing the 
story was “dishwater.” 

Then suddenly I realized that all the 
musicals I’ve seen lately have been 
stale bits of script hitched together with 
songs that don’t jive with the story. The 
musical score of Night and Day was 
top-notch, but the story was sappy. in 
order to find an excuse to use some 
Jerome Kerr songs, Centennial Sum- 
mer stole a big hunk of plot from Meet 
Me in St. Louis. Now Blue Skies tosses 
Irving Berlin into the hash. 

The Broadway shows, Carousel and 
Oklahoma, show that music and story 
can be put together so that they make 
sense. In these shows the tunes actually 
fit into the plot. You know they belong 
there — and aren’t just hung on to the 
plot as if it were a clothesline. 

Why can’t Hollywood do the same 
thing? 

Roy Rogers (no kidding!) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Your Sports Editor, Herman Masin, 
ended his story about Ted Williams, 
the Red Sox batter (Sept. 16th issue), 
with the following jingle: 

When enemy pitchers look at Ted, 
They moan aloud and shake their head 
And wish they hadda stood in bed! 

Shouldn’t it be heads 
head? And doesn’t Mr. 
stayed in bed? 


Masin mean 
Martha Valens 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Heads,” you win! But Mr. Masin 
says he did mean “stood in bed.” He 
says “stood in bed” is a bit of slang ac- 
cepted in the best of circles. It evidently 
means the same as “stayed in bed.” 
However, Mr. Masin translates thusly: 
“I shoulda stood in bed” means “It was 
a bad day at the office,” “The weather 
is foul,” “Life isn’t worth living,” ete. 
In other words, “Take it away!” 
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may be summed up under the title, “From Confucius 
to Confusion.” Like most such amusing phrases, it is 
a misleading half-truth. For today China is Number Five on 
the Big Five team. And, at least nominally, is in the van- 
guard of nations. She shares with the other Big Four of the 
quintet — the United States, Britain, Russia, and France — 
the determining vote in the U.N. Security Council. 
Though officially China joined the United Nations on 
January 1, 1942, actually it was the other way round — the 
United Nations joined China. For China had fought longest 
in World War II. In fact, World War II began in China. 
For four-and-a-half vears before the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, China courageously resisted Japanese aggression — 
alone and unaided by her future allies. The war began for 
her on the night of July 7, 1937, when Japanese troops, in 
an unprovoked attack, seized the ancient Marco Polo Bridge 
outside Peiping. 





T= history of China, some wisecracker has remarked, 


“Fighting Pacifists”’ 

In China, moreover, there has been at the same time a 
war within a war — the 18-year struggle between Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek’s National Government and the Chi- 
nese Communists. And though the war with Japan ended 
in victory in August, 1945, the second war — of Chinese 
against Chinese — Still shows no sign of abatement. 

This is doubly tragic. For by temperament, tradition, and 
mode of life, the Chinese are a peace-loving people. Taking 
the long view, however, the philosophical Chinese regards 
the present strife and confusion as but a brief moment in 
the four thousand years of China’s recorded history. 

One needs no magnifying glass to find China on the map. 
She covers an area in eastern Asia of 4,314,097 square 
miles, which is about one-third larger than continental 
United States. Her popula- 
tion — which is greater 
than that of any other 
country in the world — was 
estimated in 1936 to be 
457,835,475. Thus one out 
of every five persons in the 
world is Chinese. 

Much has been made of 
the differences in customs 
between the Chinese and 
other peoples of the world. 
In China, for example, a 


CHINA 


DIVIDED REPUBLIC 





The last course in an old-fashioned Chinese dinner is soup 
and the first course is sweets. Instead of black, white is the 
color of mourning. The Chinese also lists his family name 
first and his given name last. But these are superficial differ- 
ences. In all important traits — their love of independence, 
freedom, and peace — the Chinese are not unlike Americans, 
As Confucius, China’s greatest philosopher, pointed. out, 
“Between the four seas all men are brothers.” 


Reliaious Faiths 


All the important religions of the world are represented 
in China, but China herself, strictly speaking, has no re- 
ligion of her own. Confucianism and Taoism are not con- 
sidered by the Chinese as religions but rather as codes of 
ethics and as political philosophies. Buddhism, which was 
introduced into China from India, has the most followers. 

Most Chinese aécept these three faiths jointly, in a sort 
of harmonious fusion. All three of them stress ancestor wor- 
ship. Mohammedanism and Christianitv came to China bv 
way of Europe. The number of Mohammedans has been es- 
timated at 42,000.000. There are also some 2,600,000 
Catholics and over 600.000 Protestants in China. 

If just one sentence were devoted to each decade in 
China’s long history. this article would fill almost the entire 
issue of World Week For China’s annals go back to 2205 
B.C., which makes her the oldest nation today. 

Not too much is known about ancient China’s earliest 
history, since most of it is blended with legend and myth. 
Even the record written by Confucius, which begins with 
the reign of an emperor in 2357 B.C., cannot be regarded 
as historically accurate, Archaeologists, however, have traced 
back Chinese civilization some 35 centuries. ; 

It is accepted by most historians that the first of the dy- 
nasties, the Hsia (pronounced “shea”), was founded about 
2200 B.C. By that time 
China had already expand- 
ed considerably in territory 
from her two earliest settle- 
ments along the Yellow and 
Yangtze river valleys. The 
first “written records” date 
back to the Shang dynasty, 
about 1700 to 1100 B.C, 
These records are known as 
“oracle bones.” On bones of 
oxen, the Chinese people of 
those days wrote questions, 
soliciting advice from their 


Black Star 


man puts his hat on to re- 
ceive a guest and greets him 
by shaking his own hand. 
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The Soong sisters (Il. to r.Jj, Mme. Sun Yat-sen, Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek, Mme. H. H. Kung, have played large 
parts in recent history as wives of Chinese leaders. 


gods. Many of these in- 
scribed bones, found by 
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These Chinese high school students study physics. Dur- 
ing the war schools kept moving out of war zones. 


archaeologists, have been preserved through the centuries. 

More accurate information becomes available with the 
Chou Dynasty (about 1100 to 250 B.C.). We learn that 
during that period of some eight to nine centuries, the 
mode of life of the Chinese people changed radically from 
a nomadic (wandering) to a settled existence, They began 
te cultivate the soil — the “good earth.” 

The Chou Dynasty (and “dynasty,” as we all know, 
means a succession of kings of the same family) actually 
coincided with what may be called the Feudal Age of 
China. The set-up was very much like that of medieval 
Europe — the land was owned by the nobles but was tilled 
by the peasants, Culturally, however, this was the flowering 
period which produced China’s greatest philosophers and 
religious leaders — Contucius, Lao-Tse, Mencius. 


Most Powerful State of Asia 


But nothing is eternal, not even in China. Thus in the 
third century B.C., the Chou dynasty was overthrown by 
the Ch’in (or Ts’in) Dynasty, from which, it is believed, 
China derived her name. Its reign was short-lived — less 
than half a century — but it made lasting contributions to 
China’s development. The feudal system was abolished, and 
the Great Wall of China — the greatest engineering feat to 
that time — was begun as protection against invasion by the 
Tartars, though it was not finished until] over a thousand 
years later. 

It would be tiresome to list in this briet survey all°the 
dynasties that followed. It will perhaps suffice to point out 
that by the third century A.D., China was excelled only by 
Rome as the most powerful state of that time. The nation 
made great strides culturally during the Han Dynasty (206 
B.C.-220 A.D.). Paper and printing were invented 500 years 
earlier than in Europe. The other “golden age” of Chinese 


_ culture was the Sung Dynasty. That was the period when 


China’s artists created the porcelains and paintings which 
we now value most highly. When in the 13th century A.D., 
the celebrated Venetian traveler, Marco Polo, visited China 
(which he called “Cathay”) that country had a civilization 
superior to that of the most advanced regions of Europe. 
The peaceful development of China was uninterrupted in 
the 13th century when the Mongols under Genghis Khan 


‘swept over the country. The conqueror’s grandson, Kublai 
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Khan, founded the Yuan Dynasty, which lasted a little less 
than a century (1280-1867 A.D.). The Mongol rule was 
overthrown by a native leader who established the Ming 
Dynasty (1368-1644 A.D.) — the last of the native dynas- 
ties. Finally, in 1644, the Manchus conquered China, and 
their reign (the Ch’ing Dynasty) continued until the revo- 
lution of 1911. 

Up to the 19th century, China was successful in resisting 
European attempts to pry open her doors. But in the latter 
half of that century, the Chinese were forced into two wars 
with Great Britain over treaty rights. The first conflict, the 
Opium War of 1840-42, was brought about by China’s re- 
fusal to permit British merchants to import opium into the 
country. The war resulted in a defeat for the Chinese. 

New hostilities broke out in 1857-60 when Britain, aided 
by France, again attacked China, This struggle yielded ad- 
ditional privileges for toreigners. The major powers in the 
world were granted the right to trade in certain ports, 
called “treaty ports.” Before long all of China was divided 
by these powers into “spheres of influence.” 

In 1894, Japan waged war on China and forced the latter 
to give up Korea and the island*of Formosa. 


Rise of Open Door Policy 


Embittered by these encroachments on their sovereignty, 
a group of Chinese formed a secret society called “The 
Boxers,” which staged an uprising against foreigners in 
1900. The Boxer Rebellion was put down by an interna- 
tional army composed of Japanese, Russians, British, Amer- 
icans, French, and Germans. The Chinese government was 
compelied to pay huge indemnities. The American share has 
been used by our government to finance scholarships for 
Chinese students in this country. 

At about this time, the United States succeeded in ~win- 
ning the agreement of the major powers to what has since 
become known as the “Open Door” policy in China. This 
policy, proposed by U. S. Secretary of State John Hay, 
means that all nations are to be accorded equal business 
opportunities in China. 

This week — on October 10 — the Chinese celebrate their 
greatest national holiday, For the most important date in 
the 4,000 years of China’s history is the so-called “double- 
ten” — the tenth day of the ‘tenth month in the year 1911. 
On that day, a revolution led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen — China’s 
George Washington — overthrew the Manchu dynasty and 
established a Chinese Republic. 


China Becomes a Republic 


The young nation suffered from severe growing pains. 
There is a favorite Chinese maxim which says that one 
should govern a large state as one would cook a small fish 
— very little! That was the weakness of the young republic. 
It governed too little. In the absence of a strong, centralized 
administration, China soon fell apart. Individual provinces 
were ruled by corrupt war lords who constantly fought 
among themselves. 

A second revolution seemed inevitable. This one, too, was 
led by Dr. Sun. He founded the Kuomintang (Nationalist) 
party of China and drafted its program, the famous San 
Min Chu 1; the “Three People’s Principles.” These have 
been interpreted as “nationalism, democracy, livelihood.” 

Dr. Sun realized that these aims could not be achieved 

(Concluded on page 9) 
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we can do in one year, or two, or five. It may take a genera- 
tion.” This statement by Assistant Secretary of State General 
John Hilldring points up the problem facing the Allies in 
Germany today, But the problem goes beyond removing the 
German threat to peace. 

The master plans for postwar Germany were first blue- 
printed at the Big Three Conference at Yalta in February, 
1945. There, President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill 
and Premier Stalin agreed upon a united, clearly-worded 
policy for Germany. It provided for: the destruction of 
German armed might; the elimination or control of German 
industry which could be used for war; the punishment of 
war criminals; payment of reparations in kind by Germany 
for damage inflicted on other nations; and the end of 
Nazism. 


1. Will German Industry Be Rebuilt! 


The Potsdam declaration stated 
that “Germany shall be treated as 
a single economic unit.” Although 
the U. S. and British zones now 
work together as a unit, such co- 
operation has not come from the 
French and Russian zones. If this 
split continues, said Byrnes, the 
levels of industry in the U. S. zone 
must be changed from those agreed upon at Potsdam, to 
allow Germany to be self-supporting. This is necessary be- 
cause the Control Council has not provided for the fair 
distribution of goods among the various zones. 

Molotov agreed, saying the “peaceful industries of Ger- 
many must be given an opportunity to develop on a wider 
scale,” provided this development is used to satisfy only the 


peaceful needs of the German people. . 


3. How Big Will Germany Be! 


Germany’s eastern and western 
borders were not fixed at the Pots- 
dam conference. Final settlement 
was to be made in the peace 
treaty with Germany. 

Byrnes gave the German people 
the U. S. view on Germany’s fu- 
ture size. In the east, the U. S. 
agrees that the city of Koenigsberg 
and surrounding areas should go to Russia. Poland should 
get some former German territory. But all of the present 
zone assigned by Russia for Polish occupation should not 
necessarily be retained by Poland. In the west, the coal- 
rich Saar basin should go to France, but the industrial 
Ruhr and Rhineland should remain a part of Germany. 

Molotov proposed Four-Power control for the Ruhr, did 
not mention other border areas at that time. 








of the U. S., Russian, British, and French zones of oceupa- 
tion were set. 

Answers to the four questions on this page can be tound 
in the Yalta and Potsdam declarations. But those would be 
merely surface answers. The problem today goes deeper. 
It is no longer a question of what kind of Germany shall it 
be, but whose Germany shall it be. Some observers feel 
that the occupation powers are each hidding for Germany $ 
tavor. 

In a speech betore the Foreign Ministers Council at Paris 
on July 10, Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav Molotov 
presented Russia’s proposals for Germany’s future. On Sep- 
tember 6, U. S. Secretary of State James Byrnes presented 
the American view. The outstanding points in each pro- 
posal are set forth and compared below. 


2. Will Germany Be United? 


The Potsdam agreement called 
for the- restoration of local self- 
government and local elections as 
rapidly as military security would 
allow. All powers agreed that Ger- 
many would eventually become a 
single within the 
world’s community of nations. 

Under proper safeguards, Ger- 
many should now run its own affairs, said Byrnes. “All that 
the Allied governmenis . . . should do is to lay down the 
rules under which Germany can govern itself.” 

An overall “German central administration,” said Molo- 
tov, should be the first step toward a future German govern- 
ment. “But even when a German government has been set 
up, it will take a number of years to check up on what [it] 
represents and whether it is trustworthy.” 


4. How Long Will the Allies Stay! 


“Security forces will probably 
have to remain in Germany for a 
long period,” said Byrnes. “We will 
not shirk our duty. We are not 
withdrawing. As long as an occupa- 
tion force is required in Germany 
the Army of the United States will 
be part of that occupation force.” 

The force which would have to 
remain in Germany, Byrnes emphasized, could be reduced 
if the other powers would agree to an inter-Allied treaty 
guaranteeing German demilitarization for 25 or 40 years. 
A day before his July 10 speech to the Foreign Ministers — 
Council, Molotov insisted that Allied troops remain in Ger- 
many until USSR had collected her reparations in full. 
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The Germans can certainly count on continued Allied oc- 


cupation until a peace treaty is signed. 









Rhineland 


RITISH, United States, French, and Russian statesmen 
are wrestling with a problem. With armaments from 
the mines and industries along the Rhine River, Ger- 

many ruined Europe. Yet without Germany’s vast Rhine 
wealth, Europe will remain ruined. How shall this appar- 
ent contradiction be solved? 

In Europe, the Rhine is rivaled in importance only by 
the Danube, with which it is connected by canals. It is the 
river in Europe, flowing through western Europe for 850 
miles, After it plunges from the Swiss Alps, the river flows 
through the Black Forest, where woodsmen used to carve 
cuckoo clocks and wooden toys. 

Out from the woods, the Rhine edges the Saar, under 
whose forested slopes and misty valleys lie 657 coal seams 
—7 per cent of Germany’s coal, or 33 per cent of France’s. 
The Saar Basin is one of the most densely populated re- 
gions in Europe. Unlike miners in other parts of the world, 
Saarlanders live in model towns in which nearly every fam- 
ily owns its house and a large garden. 

Swollen with icy water from the mountains, the Rhine 
then travels swift and dark above Speyer, past the great in- 
land ports of Ludwigshaven and Mannheim. Nearby are 
Mainz, home town of Gutenberg (the father of printing), 
and Frankfort, the birthplace of the poet Goethe and of the 
great banking family of Rothschild. The currents cut a deep 
passage between steep banks that are terraced with vine- 
yards and topped with the brooding ruins of castle-fort- 
resses. This is the Rhineland of German mythology — the 
home of the Niebelungen legend. 


Heart of Medieval Legend and Modern Industry 


Below Bingen is the six-sided Pfaz, an island tort from 
which robber barons preyed on river shipping. Above Bin- 
gen, the 80-foot-deep Rhine laps at the base of sheer Lore- 
lei Rock, where the Lorelei enchantress sang and combed 
her golden hair, luring sailors to their deaths in whirlpools. 

Rushing past the wild gorges of Bonn, birthplace of Beet- 
hoven and site of the mountain on which Siegfried slew 
his dragon, the Rhine broadens. In peacetime, it teemed 
with coal, grain, and iron ore barges. The river winds 
through the north Rhineland plain near Aachen and Co- 
logne. The city of Cologne was originally fortified by the 
Homans. It later became the third capital of the Hanseatic 
League, organized by the merchants of medieval Europe. 
Now its 'ace-like cathedral spires soar above bombed ruins. 

Before it empties into the North Sea, the waters of the 
Rhine are blackened with soot from the Ruhr, the industrial 
heart of Europe. The valley of the Ruhr has the largest and 
best supply of coking coal in Europe. Here in a 400-square- 
mile area lies 85 per cent of Germany’s coal. Two-thirds of 
Germany’s pig iron, plus quantities of zinc, lead, copper, 
marble, and clay are produced in the Ruhr. Almost as much 
rolled stee] came out of the Ruhr before World War II as 
from the rest of Europe outside of the U.S.S.R. Connected 
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by canals and by a dense maze of railroads were over 3,850 
iron and steel manufacturing plants, in one of the most 
densely settled industrial areas of the world. 

The amazing industry of the Ruhr was made possible by 
a basic geographic fact: the Lorraine iron deposits of 
France (the only major iron deposits in continental Europe) 
lie only about 150 miles away. Lorraine always has needed 
Ruhr coal to manufacture its pig iron, and the Ruhr always 
has needed Lorraine pig iron to combine with Ruhr coke 
to make steel. Lorraine cannot use Belgian coal because it 
is poor for coking. The Ruhr cannot use much Swedish 
iron because it is too distant. 


What Happened After World War | 


From the merger of Lorraine iron and Ruhr coal grew 
huge steel industries which branched out into factories for 
fertilizers, dyes, gases, chemicals, and explosives. Between 
wars, French and German industrialists worked closely in 
cartels, What to do with these industries, as well as with the 
whole Rhine region, is a major Allied problem in Europe. 
just as it was after World War I. 

After World War I, France hoped to annex the Saar. But 
at the peace table she obtained only the right to run the 
Saar coal mines until 1935, when Germany was supposed 
to buy them back. France also wanted to organize the 
Rhineland as a Rhenish Republic, separated from Ger- 
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Problem of the Big Four is what to do with 
the heart of Germany’s industrial might 


many’s government and garrisoned for all time by Allied 
troops. 

The Rhinelanders proclaimed such a Rhenish Republic 
but the British opposed it, and it collapsed. The British 
wanted an economically strong Germany with which t 
trade. Because the United States supported the British 
view, a compromise was made. A 50-kilometer zone on the 
east bank of the Rhine was demilitarized. The rest of the 
Rhineland was split into three zones, to be jointly occupied 
by Allied troops for varying periods of time. 

World War I decisions on the Ruhr were just as bad. By 
the peace treaty, Germany was to make coal deliveries to 
10 years. When Germany failed to supply 
enough coal, French and Belgian troops were sent into the 
Ruhr. This was permitted by the treaty in case of German 
default. The Ruhr population then went on mass strikes. 
and sabotaged the French occupation, contrary to Ger- 
many’s peace treaty pledge. 

The British opposed the French occupation of the Ruhr. 
claiming that only a strong Germany could pay reparations. 
The United States withdrew from European affairs. So in 
1925 the French and Belgian troops withdrew. 


France for 


Hitler Steps In 


Shortly after Hitler came to power, in 1933, the Nazis 
wormed their way into the Saar and put their propaganda 
to work. In 1934, German troops reoccupied the Rhineland. 
Aided by U. S. businessmen, by a British coal strike which 
boomed the demand for Ruhr coal, and by big machinery 
orders from Russia, Ruhr industries flourished and manufac- 
tured Hitler’s armaments 

Now, after World War II, history repeats itselt like a 
broken record. Most of the Rhine region is in the British 
zone of occupation. The south Rhineland and the Saar are 
in the French zone. The French again ask that (1) the 
Saar be made a French province, for France desperately 
needs coal; that (2) the Rhineland be separated from the 
rest of Germany and either governed by the Allies or organ 
ized as a Rhenish republic; that (3) the Ruhr industries 
be run by the Allies. 
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fhe Rhine winds past the Lorelei Rock, where the Lorelei 
onchantress lured sailors to their death in whirlpools. 


France, which has been invaded three times in 75 years 
trom the Rhineland, does not agree to united control of 
Germany by the Allies until a favorable decision is reached - 
on the Rhine question. 


Allied Proposals Today 

The British again answer that depriving Germany of the 
Ruhr and Rhineland would impoverish Germany, cause Ger- 
man unrest, and paralyze all of Europe’s economy, since 
Europe used to depend on Rhine products. The British also 
argue that without the Rhine area, Germany will not be 
self-sufficient. She will be unable to pay for imports, which 
the Allies will still have to keep sending into Germany to 
stave off starvation. Underlying the British position. is the 
fact that Britain must export 50 per cent more goods than 
she did in pre-war days. Germany was one of her big cus- 
tomers, so Britain wants a prosperous Germany. 

The U. S. accepts the French claim to the Saar, but it 
opposes any separation of the Ruhr and Rhineland from 
Germany against the wishes of the people in that area. 

Russia also opposes the French plan for separation of the 
Ruhr and Rhineland. 

The one point on which all the Allies agree is that there 
can be no true peace in Europe until thev solve the riddle of 
Germany. 














the north. « plot was uncovered to destroy the National 


China - Divided Republic 


(Concluded from page 6) 


until his country was unified. In 1924, a year before his 
death, Dr. Sun summoned Chiang Kai-shek, one of his most 
loyal disciples. and entrusted him with the task of organ- 
izing an army to defeat the reactionary war lords. By 1928 
Chiang’s torces swept al] opposition before them, overthrew 
the weak Peking government, and founded a new regime 
tor the country — Kuomintang China. with Nanking as its 
capital, 

In 1924, Soviet Russia saw in a disunited China a tertile 
soil tor Communist ideas. Dr. Sun at first accepted the 
cooperation of Communist emissaries sent to him from Mos- 
cow. But before long it became apparent that these “friends 
from the Kremlin” were more devoted to Russia than to 
China. After the completion of Chiang Kai-shek’s drive to 


government and set up a Soviet-dictated regime in China 

This provoked the civil strite that is still raging in China. 
The majority of the Kuomintang party was anti-Communist . 
and loyal to Chiang Kai-shek. The Communist minority was 
driven into southeastern China, principally Kiangsi Proy-_ 
ince, where it set up an independent Communist regime. 
In 1934, Chiang ousted the Communists from their base. 
They began their amazing “Long March” across the vast 
reaches of the country and wound up in Northwest China. 
They established their capital at Yenan. There they set up 
a government similar in design to that of Soviet Russia. 

A sort of truce was effected between the two factions 
after the Japanese attack on China in July 1937. But with 
the end of the war, hostilities between the government and 
the Reds broke out anew. 

Will China eventually go Communist? Those who seem to 
know the country best are inclined to doubt it. Totalitarian- 
ism, they’ believe, is contrary to Chinese temperament and 
tradition. 
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Most fires wouldn't start if we were a bit more careful. 


to an American home. A farm blaze starts every 7 min- 

utes and 15 seconds. There is a factory fire every 18 
minutes. Every 8 minutes, flames attack a business estab- 
lishment somewhere in the United States. 

About 10,000 men, women. and children lose their lives 
every year in fires. And the frightening thing is that the 
country seems to be losing its long-standing war against the 
fire enemy. This year — 1946 — threatens to be the biggest 
year of destruction by fire in the nation’s history. If the 
present fire rate continues, more than $600,000,000 worth 
of property will have gone up in smoke by the end of the 
year! 

Does this record ot death and destruction mean that our 
local fire departments are not doing their job? It is true 
that some fire departments are not equipped to control and 
put out all the fires that occur in their communities. But it 
is equally true that many of these fires would not start in 
the first place if you — and your parents and your friends — 
were not often careless. 


Fis: minute and 24 seconds, a fire truck clangs its way 


Carelessness Is the Culprit 


“The spirit of carelessness and recklessness now so domi- 
nant among our people is the principal cause of our 
fire loss,” says Frank A. Christensen, president of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 

Maintained by the majority of fire insurance companies 
in North America, Mr. Christensen’s organization has pio- 
neered in fire prevention and protection work. The Board 
makes expert surveys of fire-satety conditions in American 
communities and offers practical suggestions for correcting 
hazards. 

All this week, various civic groups in your community 
will make a special effort to see that the people learn the 
facts about waste caused by fire. President Truman has pro- 


Community 
Fire Fighters 


Your job in preventing fires is as 


in:portant as the work of the fire department 


taimed October 6 to 12 as National Fire Prevention Week. 

Fire Prevention Week is timed to coincide with the anni- 
versary of one of t’ie worst fires in our History — the Great 
Chicago Fire of 1471. October 9th of this year marks the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of that terrible conflagration. 

One reassu for the fatal spread of the Chicago fire was 
the inadequacy of the fire department. Like most cities of 
that period, Chicago had a small number of paid firemen, 
and the rest of the force was made up of volunteers. But 
Chicago and most of the larger cities learned from ex- 
pensive experience that volunteers were not always suffi- 
ciently trained to cope with the fire enemy. 

Today more than 1,000 cities in the United States and 
Canada have paid or partly-paid fire departments, accord- 
ing to the National Fire Protection Association. There are 
also about 14,000 volunteer departments. The type of or- 
ganization set up by any local government depends on the 
size of the community, the value of the property to be pro- 
tected, and the number of fires likely to occur. 

Many little boys (and many little girls — secretly, of 
course) want to grow up to be firemen. But a fireman’s life 
is more dangerous than glamorous. Again and again, the 
firemen of your community are called upon to risk their 
lives. In New York City alone, twelve firemen met death in 
the performance of duty last year. Your firemen are real 
community heroes. 


Fire Inspection Is Important 


Nor do a fireman’s duties end when the blaze is out. An 
important part of his work is investigating the causes of 
fires. When a local government establishes a fire department, 
This is especially 
important in tracing the causes of fires suspected of being 
deliberately set. 


it usually gives it this investigating power 


Fire departments are also given the power to inspect 
buildings for fire hazards, and to order the elimination of 
hazards. Some cities provide for regular inspection of homes, 
as well as of business and public buildings. More inspec- 
tion work will reduce the national fire loss. This is stressed 
by Percy Bugbee, general manager of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. 

“Some fire departments that have put more men out on 


inspection work have reduced the number of calls by some | 
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F $0 to 75 per cent, and at the same time arranged schedules 
so that there is no delay in answering alarms.” reports Mr. 
Bugbee “In most he maintains, “at least halt of the 
fire fighters could be doimg constructive fire prevention work 
each day.’ 

Many cities today need to replace old-fashioned and 
worn-out equipment. Like other departments of our local 
governments, however. fire departments operate on a limited 
budget. When the local government does vote more money 
for engines. other equipment, or firemen’s salaries, each 

| citizen immediately feels it in his pocketbook. He pays the 
difference in increased taxes. 


ities” 





But spending more tor the local fire department often 
saves money in the long run. Besides reducing the amount 
of fire-damage, a more eflective fire-fighting torce means a 
lower rate of fire insurance. That is because the. fire insur- 
ance rates on property in each city depend partly upon the 
fire insurance class of the community. 

If you live in a city of more than 25,000 population, en- 
gineers of the National Board of Fire Underwriters inspect 
its fire protection facilities. In smaller cities, this inspection 
is done by state rating organizations. The engineers rate the 
city on such factors as the fire department, water supply, 
fire alarms, police system, building laws, and climatic con- 
ditions. People living in a class 10 city — the lowest class — 
have to pay a much higher insurance rate than do residents 
ot a class | city 

Detroit, Milwaukee, and Washington have fire depart- 
ments good enough for a class 1 rating. Thirty other cities 
have class 2 departments. But cities lose points tor other 
especially tailure to provide necessary safety re- 
strictions on building construction No city in the United 
States now enjoys a class 1 rating. Most of our cities are in 


factors 


classes 3, 4, or 5 


How You Can Help 


You as an individual can help your local firemen both by 
doing and by not doing. The negative help is seeing that 
you do not create work tor the fire department through 
carelessness or recklessness. The positive way is to check 
your own home tor fire hazards. Examine heating equip- 
ment, chimneys, and electric wiring tor possible detects. Get 
rid of old newspapers or rags. See that oil rags and paint 
cloths are kept in a sate, well-ventilated place. 

It there is a fire durmg the night and your bedroom door 
is closed, don't jerk it open and run, Heat and deadly gases 
may fill the hall and pievent you from reaching the stairs. 
Test the door knob first. and the wood on the door panel. 
lt they are hot, leave the door closed and head tor the 
window. It you do leave by the door, be sure to slam it shut 
behind you. A closed door acts as a temporary barrier to 
the advancing heat and tumes 

And it you: clothes should catch fire, remember that 
running is the worst thing you could do, since it fans the 
flames. The best thing is to tear off the burning clothing it 
you can Otherwise, smother the flames by wrapping about 
you any cloth within reach. If you throw a rug or other 
material around you to smother the fire, always throw it 
downward toward the teet to keep the flames away from 
the tace. : 

Fire Prevention Week is a good time to start both this 
doing and not doing. But remember that helping to prevent 

. destruction of lite and property in your community is a 
year-round job for every good citizen. 





Get rid of rags, news- 
papers from cellars. 





Keep the fire depart- 
ment number handy. 





Use o flashlight for 


hunting 























































Wait at the box to 
direct the firemen. 








Hot irons are a dan- 
ger if left alone. 


DONT 











closets. 








Oil heaters should be 
nailed to the floor. 





STUDENTS! Enter the face for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
of the semester to the student with the best record in WORLD WEEK 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 





1. CHINA 


Match the items in the right hand 
+ column with those in the left and place 
the proper number in the parentheses. 
Each counts 3. Total 30. 


1. Confucius ( ) famous poet 
( ) “flowering” period of 


2. Manchu Chinese culture 
8. Kuomintang ( ) Nationalist party 
; ( ) present head of the 
4. Genghis government 
Khan ( ) last Mongol ruler of 
5. Buddha China 
: ( ) China’s greatest phi- 
6. Chiang losopher 
Kai-shek ( ) established the re- 
© Teo-Ts public 
pe ( ) sage who has great- 
8. Chou est number of follow- 
Dynasty ers 
@ Kubla-Khan ( } Mone! vader 
ast ¢ Vi 
10. Sun Yat-sen houses 


My Score____ 


i. ALLIED HOT POTATO 


Complete the following sentences by 
underlining the correct word. Each 
counts 5. Total 25. 

1. The Rhine after flowing 850 miles 
empties into the: (a) North Sea; (b) 
Baltic Sea; (c) Atlantic Ocean; (d) 
Zuyder Zee. 

2. The Ruhr has Europe’s largest and 
best supply of: (a) copper; (b) coking 
coal; (c) clay; (d) iron. 


3. Separation of the Ruhr and Rhine- 
land from Germany has been proposed 
by: (a) Russia; (b) Britain; (c) U. S.; 
(d) France, 

4. France always needed the Ruhr’s 
mineral deposits to use with those in her 
province of: (a) Bourbonnais; (b) Lor- 
raine; (c) Champagne; (d) Artois. 

5. There can be no peace in Europe 
until a solution is reached on the: (a) 
Hanseatic League; (b) Rhenish Repub 
lic; (c) Ruhr-Rhineland; (d) Danube 
Rhine Canal. 


My Score 


iil. COMMUNITY FIRE FIGHTERS 


Here are words associated with Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Week. Can you 
fit the right phrase to its identification 
below? Place the proper number in the 
parentheses. Each counts 5. Total 25. 


1. Class 10 city ( ) Inspects cities 

2. Building regula- of more than 
tions 25,000 

( ) Date of Great 


3. National Board of 


: : , Chicago Fire 
Fire Underwriters ( 


Safety restric- 


4. 1898 tions on con- 
5. 1871 range 
, ( ) People livin 
6. Combustible ma- here pay a high- 
terials er insurance 
7. Fire Insurance rate 
Companies ( ) Fire hazards 


My Score 


IV. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answers in the space pro- 


vided under the picture. Each counts 5. 
Total 20. 


1. Created recent foreign policy con- 


troversy. 


2. China’s George Washington. 
3. Protectors of your community. 
4. Our representative at the Peace 


Conference. 











ty 


My Score 


Total Score 





What Do You Know? 


This is a general information test and 
not a part of the “Citizenship Quiz.” 
Check yourself with the answers which 
appear at the end of the test. 


Henry Made News 


Each of the following Henrys made a 
niame for himself. What each did is de- 
scribed by a phrase. Can you identify 
them, and write in their names? 


1. Henry : first to use mass 
production methods in making cars. 
2. Henry ——______; caused a con- 

troversy with his foreign policy speech. 
3. Henry —: star of a popular 
radio play. c 


4, _______. Henry: giant Negro fa- 
mous in folklore for his strength. 





5. Henry : author of a well 
known “Education.” 

6. Henry : only 
American in Westminster Abbev’s 
Poet’s Corner. 

7. Henry : Shakespeare’s 


king; you all know about the movie. 








aes Henry: “Give me liberty, 
or give me death.” 

9. Henry : author of “Portrait of a 
Lady” and other stories. 

10. ——«=.———- Henry: Pen name ot 
American author who wrote shor‘ 


story that ended with a “twist.” 
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The White House Speaks 


Which Presidents made these state- 


ments? 


. “A public office is a public trust.” 


. “Our Federal Union: it must be pre- 


served.” 


. “Let there be peace.” ———______ 
. “War is an instrument entirely ineff- 


cient toward redressing wrongs.” 


. “Freedom exists only where the people 


take care of the government.” 
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FOR ALUMINUM PROJECTS 


in Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards 


GROUP I—Junior High Schools. First Prize, 
$50; Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; 
nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP I1I—High Schools offering less than 
10 hours per week. First Prize, $50; Sec- 
ond Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; nine 
Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP III—High Schools offering more 
than 10 hours per week. First Prize, $50; 
Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; nine 
Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


For the Rules Booklet for Scholastic Industrial 
Arts Awards, write to: Scholastic Awards, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y, 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE THINGS YOU CAN MAKE IN ALUMINUM 
| 
\ 
| 


















Ask your teacher about the Scholastic In- 
dustrial Arts Awards, sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazine and Aluminum Company of America. 
Get into this competition. 

Here’s your chance to make some really beau- 
tiful things in the most modern of metals 
aluminum. Learn to work with it now and you 
will be able to make good use of your knowledge 
when you are through school. 

Aluminum is easy to work and shape into 
many useful and artistic articles. Your choice of 
projects is wide because of the many forms in 
which aluminum is available — and _ because 
aluminum lends itself to every metal-working 
method. You'll enjoy making things of aluminum. 

Tell your teacher you'd like to get into this 
competition. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 

1774 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


| 
| 
\ 
FIRST IN ALUMINUM. 
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THE MARCH OFE 


Pact to End Trade Wars 


What Happened: A plan to eliminate 
economic warfare has been offered to 
the nations of the world by the U. S. 
State Department. It is in the form of a 
“charter” for the proposed United Na- 
tions International Trade Organization 
which is to be set up next year. 

This charter is the result of severab 
years of study and consists of seventy 
closely typewritten pages — some 20,- 
000 words. Frankly, it makes dull read- 
ing. But it is a document of utmost im- 
portance as a practical plan for doing 
away with commercial rivalry among 
countries. 

Briefly summarized, the proposed 
charter provides for the creation of an 
International Trade Organization whose 
job it shall be: 

(1) To “promote” increased produc 


‘tion and employment in all countries. 


(2) To increase the consumption 
(use) of goods everywhere, and thus 
raise the world standard of living. 

(3) To increase the exchange of mer- 
chandise and raw materials among 
countries. 

_(4) To do away with tariffs and 
other barriers to trade. 

(5) To eliminate eventually all 
forms of discrimination in international 
commerce —such as the so-called 
“favored nation” agreements. (Under 
such pacts, two countries agree to sell 
goods at reduced prices to each other, 
but not to other countries. ) 

In other words, the Charter aims to 
abolish all restrictive practices in world 
trade — practices which in the past 
caused strife among nations. All coun- 
tries would be treated equally. 

A nineteen-nation preparatory com- 
mission is scheduled to meet in Lon- 
don on October 15, to discuss the pro- 
posed charter. Final action will be taken 
at the International Trade Conference 
to be held during the latter part of 
1947. 

What’s Behind It: If the nations of 
the world can agree to stop cut-throat 
competition among themselves, a long 
step will have been taken toward eli- 
minating not only economic wars but 
all wars. Thus far, both Britain and 
France have accepted “in principle” the 
United States proposals. It is now up to 
the other 48 governments of the United 
Nations to back up by deed their pious 


- pledges of “One World.” 





Press Assn 


Secretary Wallace arrives for White 
House talk with Mr. Truman. Two 
days later he was asked to resign. 


New Brazil Constitution 


What Happened: Brazil is back in 
the democratic fold — officially and on 
paper. A new constitution was approved 
recently by the Brazilian National As- 
sembly. This replaces the old charter, 
which was modeled somewhat on the 
“corporative state” of semi-fascist coun- 
tries like Spain and Portugal. The latter 
had been adopted under the regime of 
Vargas, in 1939. 

The new constitution empowers the 
government to make basic changes in 
the country’s social and economic or- 
der, to assure the “advancement of the 
working classes.” It also grants the 
State authority to outlaw any political 
organization “whose program of action 
is contrary to a democratic regime.” 
This clause is obviously aimed at Com- 
munists and Fascists. 

What’s Behind It: When General 
Eurico Gaspar Dutra succeeded Dicta- 
tor Vargas as President of Brazil last 
January, he solemnly promised his 
countrymen a democratic constitution. 


Wallace Asked to Resign 


What Happened: Henry A, Wallace, 
last of the Roosevelt New Deal cabinet 
members, resigned as Secretary of 
Commerce. President Truman asked 
Wallace to leave his post after diplo- 
matic and political waters had been 
astir for more than a week. The stir 
was caused by a speech on U. S. foreign 
policy which Mr. Wallace made in New 
York City, 

In his speech, Wallace said that: (1) 
the way to peace was not a “get tough 
with Russia” policy, because “. . . the 
tougher we get, the tougher the Rus- 
sians will get”; (2) the United States 
has “no more business in the political 
affairs of eastern Europe than Russia 
has in the political affairs of Latin 
America, western Europe or the United 
States”; and (3) the United States must 
not allow its foreign policy to be shaped 
by “British balance-of-power manipu- 
lations.” 

Newsmen reported that a tew hours 
before Mr. Wallace made the speech, 
President Truman had told them that 


he had approved the speech, and that 


it did not conflict with the foreign pol- 
icy of Secretary of State James Byrnes 
at the Paris Peace Conference. 

But national leaders and statesmen 


in foreign countries wondered whether ' 


American foreign policy had suddenly 
changed. Mr. Byrnes and the State De- 
partment, in line with U. S. commit- 
ments, have been taking a definite in- 
terest in the political affairs of eastern 
Europe — in Poland, Bulgaria, Romania, 
and Greece, We have also found our- 
selves frequently on the side of*Britain 
against Russia. 

After two days of silence, President 
Truman told reporters that “there has 
been no change in the foreign policy 
of our Government,” and that his orig- 
inal approval was merely of “the right 
of the Secretary of Commerce to de- 
liver the sp 2ch.” When the storm still 
did not subside, President Truman con- 
ferred with Mr. Wallace, who promised 
to make no more speeches or public 
statements until after the Paris Peace 
Conference. Not until President Trv- 
man communicated with Secretary of 
State Byrnes, did he ask Wallace to re- 
sign. W. Averill Harriman, Ambassador 
to Britain, was named to succeed Wal- 
lace. 

What’s Behind It: Both Mr. Byrnes 
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EVENTS 


and Mr. Wallace want to get along 
with Russia. Observers believe that they 
differ only on the methods to be used. 
At the risk of a split within the Demo- 
cratic party, the President took the 
most direct action to preserve a “united 
front” orm foreign policy within his off- 
cial family and to hold Republican sup- 
port for the same policy. 

The political effects are not yet clear, 
since Mr. Wallace has stated that he 
will continue to speak on foreign policy 
as a private citizen. But Mr. Truman’s 
handling of the situation seemed to 
have satisfied nobody. 


China Grants “Open Door” 


What Happened: That China intends 
to be master in her own house was 
stressed recently by Foreign Minister 
Wang Shih-chieh. He told newspaper- 
men that his government was deter- 
mined to follow an “Open Door” policy. 
This means, he explained, that China 
will play no favorites — equal economic 
opportunities will be granted by her 
to all comers. China will not discrimi- 
nate against any country willing to meet 
her half-way. 

“If this is regarded as an ‘Open 
Door’ policy,” Mr. Wang declared, 


“then you may say that the ‘Open Door’ 
is China’s own policy.” 

China is at present negotiating com- 
mercial treaties with the United States 
and Great Britain. She is expected to 
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Shanks in Buffalo Evening News 
Black market in meat opened up again after 
price ceilings were put back by OPA. Honest 
butchers were left with little meat for sale. 


OCTOBER 7, 1946 





negotiate similar pacts with Russia and 
France. 

What's Behind It: In diplomatic lan- 
guage, the “Open Door” means the 
maintenance in a _ given territory of 
equal commercial rights for citizens of 
al] countries. As a policy, it was first 
advanced in 1899 by U. S. Secretary 
of State John Hay in relation to China. 

Foreign Minister Wang’s declaration 
is significant. It confirms China's deter; 
mination not to permit herself to be- 
come absorbed within the Soviet 
“sphere of influence.” By the Sino- 
Soviet treaty of August 14, 1945, the 
Russians acquired important economic 
concessions in Manchuria and other 
parts of China. 


United States of Europe 


What Happened: The eventual for- 
mation of a United States of Europe 
was urged by former British Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill in a speech 
at the University of Zurich, Switzer- 
land, Such a union, said the wartime 
British leader, .would end the “tragedy 
of Europe.” As a first step to the Con- 
tinent’s salvation, he proposed a _ part- 
nership between France and-Germany. 

Mr. Churchill, long a foe of Nazi 
Germany, admitted that his proposed 
Franco-German partnership would as- 
tonish his audience. But he felt that 
this was the only path to a “revival of 
Europe.” 

The former Prime Minister urged 
that all European nations join together 
to create for themselves “a sense of 
national patriotism and common citizen- 
ship.” Such a union, said Mr. Churchill, 
would not conflict with the work of the 
United Nations. Great Britain, the 
United States, and the USSR should 
work together as “friends and spon- 
sors” of a federated Europe. 

What’s Behind It: The idea of Eu- 
rope composed of federated states simi- 
lar to our own United States of America 
has its roots far back in history, Two 
dictators of Europe — Napoleon and 
Hitler — wanted to create an overall 
European state — but for their own pur- 
poses. In 1693, William Penn, the 
founder of Pennsylvania, proposed a 
“State of Europe” to end the “incom- 
parable miseries” of the wartorn con- 
tinent. 

More recently, the most widely known 
advocate of a United States of Europe 






















Shanks in Buffalo Evening News 


Operation Ballot Box 


has been Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi, 
an Austrian count. He continues to 
work for the “Pan-European Union” he ~ 
recommended at the Versailles Peace 
Conference in 1919. One of his strong 
early supporters was Aristide Briand, 
the French statesman. Mr, Churchill 
himself has long advocated a “Council 
of Europe.” In June, 1940, he offered 
common citizenship with Britain to the 
people of France. 

Over the years, opposition to a fed- 
erated Europe has come from these 
who fear that it would give Germany 
too much power, or that either Great 
Britain or Russia would exercise too 
much control over the union. Britain’s 
present leaders have supported a Eu- 
ropean union, although it contradicts 
the historic British policy of a “balance 
of power,” under which no European 
nation wields predominant strength, 


Scholarly Candidates 


What Happened: The Democratic and 
Republican State conventions in Con- 
necticut made sure that the Wesleyan 
University vote would be split in the 
November elections. Dr. James L. Me- 
Conaughy, a former president of the 
Connecticut institution of learning, won 
the Republican nomination for gover- 
nor. The Democratic rejected the bid 
of former OPA director Chester Bowles, 
and chose as their candidate for gover- 
nor a professor of English at Wesleyan, 
Lieutenant Governor Wilbert Snow. 

Another Wesleyan man, Gov. Ray- 
mond E. Baldwin, will be the Republi- 
can candidate for United States Senator. 
He was the GOP choice to fill the reg- 
ular six year term beginning Jona 
as well as the Senate vacancy from No- 
vember until the end of 1946, created 








by the retirement of Senator Hart. 

‘Opposing Gov. Baldwin for the tem- 
‘porary seat will be 84-year-old Dr. Wil- 
‘Dur L. Cross. Dr Cross, a former dean 

_ of the Yale Graduate School, was Gov- 

_ ernor of Connecticut from 1931 to 1939. 

- He now edits the scholarly Yale Review. 
To compete with Gov. Baldwin for the 
regular Senate term, the Democrats 
Named Joseph M. Tone, former State 
Labor Commissioner and now a U. S. 
labor consultant. 

What’s Behind It: Connecticut has 
often been called the “Land of Steady 
Habits.” One of these habits has been 
to choose educators for public office. 
Both the Democratic and Republican 
nominations uphold that tradition. 


Veterans Housing Stymied 


What Happened: Tempers of 4,000,- 
000 homeless veterans were rising be- 
cause houses for them to live in were 
not going up. For months, these veterans 
have been living with in-laws, in base- 
ments and trailers, wherever thev could 
find a bed. They were promised by Na- 
tional Housing Expediter Wilson W. 
Wyatt that 2.700.000 dwelling units 
would be built by the end of 1947. 

Although 225,000 new units were 
completed in the first half of 1946, 
Wyatt’s building program has been bog- 
ging down. 

What’s Behind It: Contractors for 
veterans housing are shutting up shop 
because the delay in getting critical ma- 
terials and the flourishing black market 
have discouraged them. In addition, the 
Federal Housing Authority has set a 
price ceiling on veterans housing. These 
ceilings are based on OPA prices for 
materials, but builders complain that 
they can get the materials only at much 
higher black market prices. 

Another reason for the scarcity of 
lumber, flooring, plumbing fixtures, and 
other items is that they are going into 
commercial construction. Although re- 
cent government regulations cut down 
nonresidential building, many projects 
were approved before the ban. 


United Nations News 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 


Prepared with the cooperation of the United Nations 


Greek Border Disputes 


Maybe the Greeks have a word for 
it. In English, the term is “stalemate.” 
And that is the end result of the pro- 
longed East vs. West controversy over 
Greece. 

For twelve consecutive sessions which 
took up a total of forty-four hours, the 
Greek issue was debated in the United 
Nations Security Council. It was raised 
originally by the Soviet Ukrainian dele- 
gate, Mr. Dmitri Manuilsky. Though not 
a member of the Council, the Ukraine 
was permitted to present her charges 
against Greece. 

Briefly, these charges were that 
Greece menaced world peace by stir- 
ring up “incidents” along the Albanian 
frontier. Soviet Russia, the “political 
parent” of the Ukraine, added to these 
accusations a complaint against the 
presence of British troops in Greece. 

Russia’s delegate, Andrei A. Gro- 
myko, demanded that the Council take 
measures to put a stop to “the provo- 
cative activities of the aggressive mon- 
archist elements on the Greco-Albanian 
frontier.” He characterized the Greek 
plebescite of Sentember 1, which re- 
sulted in a Royalist victory, as “falsi- 
fied” and influenced by “terrorist con- 
ditions” and the presence of British 
troops. 

Strong denials were registered by 
Greek and British representatives. The 
United States delegate, Herschel V. 
Johnson, stated that “we unqualifiedly 
reiect the contention that these [Rus- 
sia’s]} charges have been established.” 
He declared that he welcomed “the 
opportunity presented to the Council 
to clear the Greek and British govern- 
ments. 





United Nations seal 
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SUNDAY AT HOME: U.N. Sec’y-General Trygve 
lie chuckles over the adventures of Casper 
Milquetoast, Timid Soul of the comic strips. 


Finally, the Council got down to vot- 
ing. The results were as follows: 

(1) Mr. Gromyko’s proposal to con- 
demn Greece (and indirectly Britain) 
was rejected by a count of 9 to 2— 
with Russia and Poland on the losing 
end. 

(2) Mr. Johnson proposed that the 
Council appoint a three-man Commis- 
sion to. investigate Greece’s border 
“troubles,” not only those with Albania 
but also her difficulties with Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria. This was favored by 
eight of the eleven Council members. 
But Russia killed the resolutidn by her 
big-power veto. 

(3) The Polish motion to retain the 
Greek question on the Security Coun- 
cil’s agenda (order of business) was de- 
feated bv a vote of 9 to 2. 

P.S. The Greeks are still hunting for 


a word to explain this situation. 





Here and There 


Mum’s the Word. Arriving in New 
York, Lt. Gen. Maurice Mathenet, new 
’ French military attache, found a novel 
way to handle reporters: “I know what 
you are going to ask me, so I will say 
that I have nothing to say on the French 
Army; I have no comment on the United 
Nations; I have no comment on the 
Paris Peace Conference, and I don’t 
know enough about the atom bomb to 
talk about it.” 
Shorter Sticks of Gum, Too. [t will 


cost five cents, but the nickel candy bar 
may have only four cents worth of 
chewey stuff in it from now on. The 
candy industry is asking for the reduc- 
tion in order to beat the higher costs. 
Inflation is finally hitting where it really 
hurts. 

So Wrongly It Waves. Everything was 
set for British Field Marshal Montgom- 
ery’s press conference in the Army Pen- 
tagon Building. . . . But, at the last 


moment a keen-eyed Britisher noticed 
the British flag on the platform. It was 
upside down — the international signal 


for distress. Two GIs and an embar- 
rassed lieutenant quickly performed 
Operation Reverse. 

A Proverb in Any Other Language 
Smells as Sweet. Thanks to Soviet For- 
eign Minister Molotov, the Paris Peace 
Conference is getting an earful of Rus- 
sian proverbs. Among other savings, he 
quoted this one when the Australians 
belittled the Big Five veto power: 
“Don’t defile the weil; you may want to 
drink from it.” But in the French trans- 
lation, it ended up as: “Don’t spit in the 
air; it may fali back on you.” 
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O' Mrs. Siedelmeyer peeled an 


uneven hoop from one of the 

apples in her lap and dropped it 
gently over the nose of the sleeping 
dog, who opened his eyes, contem- 
plated it gravely, and accepted it. Then 
for a long time, the apple in one hand, 
the knife in the other, she gazed out 
beyond the windows at the sky filled 
with popcorn clouds. 

“Boston,” she said dreamily, “Tell 
Barney that it’s a lovely day. A lovely 
day. And I wonder if he’d take you out 
in the garden and bring in some of the 
leaf lettuce that’s practically going -to 
waste.” 

Her husband, stretched soundlessly 
on the couch in the next room, pushed 


the afghan from his face and turned his 


(ff f 
¢ 
¢ 


a 


s 


head. “Boston,” he murmured to the 
dog, “It’s the right of the old to sleep. 
Why don’t we wait until little Martha 
Jane comes, let Martha Jane bring in 
the lettuce.” 

“Will you listen to-that, Boston!” she 
demanded mildly of the dog. “And how 
do we know if Martha Jane will come 
today, heh, boy?” She leaned down 
and stroked the dog’s head. “You're 
getting gray,” she said reproachfully. 
“The same as me,” she sigked. Her 
hair had been fiercely black until she 
was seventy; she had been so proud 
of it, but now the white was coming. 
“Maybe Martha Jane won't come at 
all,” she repeated absentmindedly to 
the dog. 

“That statement is incorrect, ain’t it, 







Boston held the thread 


of communication between the two hosts of the children 


j~ 


By Jennifer Sevens 


Boston,” said Barney, his face again 
hidden beneath the afghan. “Martha 
Jane always comes Sunday afternoon. 
To wish us a lovely Sunday. Even when 
it’s raining, she comes and wishes us a 
lovely Sunday. Aint it so, Boston?” 

He rolled over on the couch, and in 
a minute she could hear his soft breath- 
ing. 

She finished peeling the apples and 
sat quietly in the sunlit room, the min- 
utes ticking in the clock like the peeps 
of baby chickens. Presently she got 
up, and putting the bowl of apples by 
the sink, she walked into the dim living- 
room, the dog following her. Every day 
they repeated this ritual. Moving about 
among the things she loved, she 
touched them with her hands, lifting 
the fine china to the light, smoothing 
the faded lace doilies which had be- 
come fragile as pressed flowers. 

“I should dust the mirrors,” she said 
to the dog, who had melted in sprawl- 
ing sleep in the one spot of sunlight on 
the carpet. “I really should. Barney 
never liked these lovely mirrors, he al- 
ways said there were too many of them. 
Wherever he looked.” She blew the 
yellowish dust, like pollen, from the 
frame of one of the mirrors and lifted 
each of the objects on the mantel. The 
last was a faintly pinkish water glass in 
which stood four sticks of peppermint. 

There was a little rap at the door. 
It was Martha Jane through the screen. 
She waited carefully on the mat until 
Mrs. Siedelmeyer opened the door. 

“Hello, Mrs. Siedelmeyer,” she said 
cheerfully. “I've come to wish you a 
lovely Sunday. Can I come in?” 
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‘Martha Jane looked at 
' strapped shoes and then at each of the 
| things in the room, one at a time. She 
' did not look too long at the pepper- 


. They went silently into 
the room. Martha Jane sat in one of the 
chairs and Mrs. Siedelmeyer in another. 
her shiny 








mint glass on the mantel. She did not 


speak too soon. 


“T always like to come to your house,” 


‘she said. “I like everything in your 


house. Everything is so soft to sit on.” 
She sat enjoying the softness for a 


_ ~ few minutes more without speaking. 
™@ “How is Boston today?” she asked, 


very politely, as if pretending to be the 
hostess at a formal teaparty. 

“Boston is getting old, he sleeps in 
the sun all the time,” said Mrs. Siedel- 


3 . . 
“I like Boston. He has such uice sil- 
ver eyebrows. How is Mr. Siedelmey- 


“He’s sleeping too, Martha Jane. 
Let’s go into the wnroom and wake 
him up.” 

Martha Jane looked hastily at the 
peppermint on the mantel. “I have a 
new piece,” she said. 

“All right, dear, play your new 
piece,” said Mrs. Siedelmeyer. Martha 
Jane went to the spinet in the corner 
and began to play. The notes seemed 
unrelated to each other, each sounded 


_as if it belonged to a different instru- 


ment, but Martha Jane’s fingers moved 
fast and high over the keys, like nerv- 
ous birds too troubled to alight. Sud- 
denly she was finished. 

“Well, Martha Jane,” said Mrs. Sie- 


‘ delmeyer, “you play very nicely.” She 


took one of the peppermint sticks from 
the glass. “Would you like some 
candy?” she asked. 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Siedelmeyer, I couldn't 
have any just before dinner.” 

“Well, now, I don't think yow 
mother would mind,” she said coaxing- 
ly. “Just one.” 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


JENNIFER STEVENS, of Detroit, 
tied for first place in the 1946 Annual 
Scholastic Awards in Short Story 
with “Martha Jane Always Comes 
Sunday.” Since Jennifer was taking 
up a good deal of space in the Student 
Achievement issue, we decided then 
to print “They That Hunger” by 
Barbara Methven. Now, however, 
we are giving you the opportunity to 
read Jennifer’s first prize short story. 
We believe that Jennifer has handled 
her theme with almost professional 
ease. There is nothing particularly 
new in the plot, but the characteriza- 
tions are good, and the reactions of 
the old people, the driver, and Jackie 
are natural. There is insight and 
sensitivity in imagining those par- 
ticular reactions for those particular 
characters. 





“Well,” said Martha Jane reluctantly, 
“maybe just one. Thank you, Mrs. Sie- 
delmeyer.” 

There was a rustle at the door. 
‘Who's that outside?” asked Mrs. Sie- 
delmeyer, startled. 

“That’s only Jackie. Jackie wanted to 
come and wish you a lovely Sunday, 
too.” 

“Well, for heaven’s sake, Jackie, 
don’t stand outside, come in.” 

The little boy opened the door cau- 
tiously. 

“It’s all right,” said Martha Jane. 
“She said you could come in.” 

“So you're Jackie,” said Mrs. Sie- 
delmeyer. “Would you like a piece of 
peppermint too?” 

“Yes,” said the boy cecklessly. 

Mr. Siedelmeyer came into the room 
with the afghan snuggled around his 
shoulders. “Hello,” he said to Martha 
Jane, and blinked at the boy. “Well, 






Boston, didn’t I say Martha Jane would ‘ 


come, didn’t I, now,” he said, crossing 
the carpet and patting the sleeping dog. 
“Tell "Melia I was right. Just tell her 
I was right all the time.” 

“You can tell Barney I want some 
lettuce from the garden in time for 
dinner,” she spoke determinedly to the 
dog. 

The little boy drew closer to Martha 
Jane. “Why don’t she téll him her- 
self?” he whispered. 

“Shhh. That’s the way they always 
talk.” She nudged Jackie’s shoulder. 
“Well, goodbye, Mrs. Siedelmeyer. 
Goodbye, Mr. Siedelmeyer.” 

“Goodbye, Martha Jane. Jackie.” 

“Well, goodbye.” 

Mrs. Siedelmeyer opened the door 
for them, and Boston, too, nudged his 
way past her. 

“Boston!” said Mrs. Siedelmeyer. 

“Oh, let him, please,” said Martha 
Jane. “He can walk up to the corner 
with us. Come on, Boston.” 

They sat on the porch swing and 
watched the ¢hildren walk up the street. 
When the reached the corner, Boston 
lay down on the sidewalk and would 
not budge. He was old, he had stopped 
romping and. playing, and the short 
walk had tired him out. As they 
watched, they could see Martha Jane 
trying to push him up, and pleading, 
“Get up, Boston, please!” Finally the 
dog heaved himself erect, opened his 
filmy eyes, and walked gently off the 
curb into a passing car. 

“Mrs. Siedelmeyer!” shrieked Martha 
Jane, leaving Jackie squatting over the 
still body as she ran back down the 
street. “Oh Mrs. Siedelmeyer, it’s Bos- 
ton! Boston’s hurt!” 

They had seen. Mrs. Siedelmeyer 
did not get off the porch swing as Mar- 
tha Jane ran up the steps. Her hand 
trembled against Martha Jane’s. “I 
don’t want to see,” she said. “You gu 
and tell me how badly he’s hurt. You'll 
do something about him, wor’t you. 
Martha Jane?” 

Down the street the man got out of 
his car and crouched down beside 
Jackie. “It wasn’t your fault,” Jackie 
told him. “He just walked right into the 
car.” They rolled the dog gently on 
his side. 

“Is it your dog?” askec the man. 

“No,” said Jackie, trembling. “But | 
got a dog. I got a puppy.” 

Martha Jane came running back. 
“They're just sitting there on the porch 
like nothing happened,” she gasped. 
“They're just too old to move.” 

“I'd better go speak to them,” said 
the man. “Their dog’s dead. I’m ter- 
ribly sorry.” He began to walk away. 
“Tll be back in a minute,” he called to 
them. 

“He’s not a bit bloody,” said Jackie, 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Here's a thrill—shooting pictures inside 
your home or in the dark anywhere. For 
daylight outdoors, you simply remove 
the Flasholder (extra). There are not 
enough cameras for everyone yet, so 
keep in touch with your Kodak dealer. 


“Jane took her camera'to the last rehearsal and did the 
cast have a grand time posing for posterity! The 
actors think Jane’s pictures are great ... and every- 
one wants prints.” 


* * * 


Snapshots are always tops with the gang. They’re fun to 
take :.. even more fun to share... 


Making snapshots is easy. You frame your picture in the 
view-finder . . . and “click.” Anyone can get swell pictures 
right from the start with Kodak Verichrome Film. You ° 
press the button—it does the rest! . . . Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


America’s favorite snapshots are 
made on Kodak Verichrome Film 
~—in the familiar yellow box 
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Constance and Wesley Mueller, undersea explorer- 
photographers (and X-acto fans from ‘way back!) 
snapped this picture of themselves with two of their 
special fish friends who follow them from reef to reef 
along the ocean floor! (Yes! That is a shark!) 


THEY EXPLORE THE OCEAN FLOOR 


...and find a hundred uses for X-acto 


HERE’S never a dull moment in the sea- 

going life of the Muellers. They run their 
own 40-foot cruiser, do their own diving, take 
their own photographs, and coax the “monsters” 
of the deep to pose for them. 

In their laboratory, in designing and repair- 
ing their equipment, in preparing their photo- 
graphs for publication, they “encounter a hun- 
dred jobs requiring implements for delicate as 
well as heavy cutting.” And that’s a hundred 
iobs for X-acto! In fact, say these exacting 
scientists, “X-acto Knives have now replaced a 


It’s Got Everything? No. 85 X-acto Tool Chest 
~3 all-metal knives; full assortment of blades; 
Saw; sander; stripper; planer; drills and hold- 
ers; steel ruler; complete in wooden chests, 


} $12.50. 


nondescript group of tools we formerly used, 
because we found them stronger, safer, keener.” 


13 Blade Shapes Quickly Interchangeable! 


Landlubbers, too, find X-acto Knives do their 
hobby and business cutting jobs, quicker, better 
and easier. With 3 all-metal handle styles (No 
more substitute plastics!) and 13 different blade 
shapes, X-acto is always scalpel-sharp, always 
ready. Amateurs or experts . . . whittlers, model 
builders, sculptors in paper, wood or plastics... 
choose X-acto for fun and best results. 


KNIVES &TOOLS 
At hardware, hobby and gift shops. 


ALL METAL 
X-acto No. 2 Solid 
Duralumi: 

Knife . ae 50c 
With 5 assorted blades, 
$1 Other X-acto 


Knives, Toals, Chests, 
50¢ to $12.50. 


X-acto Crescent 
Products Co., Inc., 
44M Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada: Handi- 
craft Tools, Ltd., Har- 
mant Bldg., Toronto 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 













BAS y HOME SWEET HOMICIDE (20th 
WM Century Fox. Produced by Louis 

va Lighton. Directed by Lloyd 
Bacon). 


_ Home Sweet Homicide is based on 
- one of Craig Rice’s most popular “who- 
dunits.” This time the mystery is solved 
by three teen-agers whbse mother is an 
author of detective yarns. 

Lynn Bari is Marian Carstairs, the 
author-mother. Her bright offspring are 
played by Peggy Ann Garner (A Tree 











“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “Se-se. 


Grows in Brooklyn), Connie Marshall 
(Sentimental Journey), and Dean 































“IT'S AN EMERGENCY, DOCTOR!” 
Soon telephones will take to the 
highways and byways of our coun- 
try. We already have plans for pro- 
viding automobiles, trucks and buses 
with radio-telephone service. 


AT SEA A fishing crew; 
sighting a school of had- 
dock, telephones its po- 
sition. Nowadays, many 
ships—both large and 
small — have radio-tele- 
phones on which they 
can call any telephone 


RHOMBICS The Greek way of 
saying ‘‘diamond-shaped.’’ 
That’s what we call these di- 
rective antennae which send 
and receive telephone calls 
across the seas. So others can’t 
listen in, special machines make 
your voice sound “‘scrambled”’ 
to every one except the person 
you are talking to. 


® Your Telephone Company is always looking for ways to make your 
¢ more useful to you and your family. Radio-telephony is just one 
of our developments that is helping us do it. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (BR) 
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Stockwell (The Green Years). These 


up-and-coming young troupers are quite 
convincing as bright brats who know 
more about homicide than “hooky” and 
more about blackmail than “bobby sox.” 

The reason this genial take-off on the 
conventional murder mystery comes off 
with such spirit may be that the story 
is admittedly taken from the exploits of 
Craig Rice’s own children. 

As the film starts, the Carstairs house- 
hold appears to be pretty much like 
any other on your block. But it develops 
that the Carstairs children cook, clean, 
and run the whole house while Mom 
sits upstairs and grinds out the adven- 
tures of Detective Bill Smith to “keep 
the wolf away from the door.” The ef- 
ficiency of Dinah, April, and Archie 
Carstairs might annoy you considerably, 
except that each has perfected a for- 
mula for proving it’s not his turn to 
empty the garbage. Which proves that 
they are, after all, like kids you know. 

Wher a real murder takes place in 
the Carstairs’ back yard, it’s high 
comedy to watch their efficiency turn 
to dealing with “clues” and “motives” 
that baffle the local police force. Their 
object in crime-solving is to build up 
so much publicity for their mother that 
her next book will sell as many copies 
as Forever Amber. 

Running unobtrusively alongside its 
murders, Home Sweet Homicide offers 
a bit of romance for diversion. It turns 
up in the guise of Randolph Scott—tall, 
drawling darling of countless westerns. 
Scott is very pleasant as a real-life 
sleuth, named Bill Smith, whom Mrs. 
Carstairs decides“she likes better than 
her make-believe hero. 

Clues and suspense in Home Sweet 
Homicide are handled with more care 
and logic than is usual in straight-style 
mysteries. Good fun for all the family. 


MOVIE CHECKLIST 


Drama: ““Notorious. “““Henry V. 
v¥«#The Searching Wind. “The Stranger. 
Comedy: “”““Caesar and Cleopatra. 
“Monsieur Beaucaire. ““Claudia and 


David. “Our Hearts Were Growing Up. 
Mystery: ““Home Sweet Homicide. 
Western: ““Canyon Passage. ““Smoky. 
Musical: “Blue Skies. “Night and Day. 





The Carstairs clan at work in Home 


Sweet Homicide, a comedy-mystery. | 
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Shatterproof Floodlight 


Teen-age baseball enthusiasts re- 
cently had a field day trying to shatter 
a new kind of window in a floodlight. 
But even their most powerful balls 
didn’t leave a dent in the shatterproof 
floodlight. A battery. of 1245 such lights 
has been installed in the Yankee Sta- 
dium. So, Yankee pitchers may heave 
away and Yankee batters may hit ’em 
hard, but the Yankee floodlights will 


still shine serene. 


Burbank in thé Kitchen 


We've heard of crossing peaches and 
apricots to produce the nectarine. And 
we wouldn’t be surprised to find some- 
one crossing beans and corn to simplify 
succotash. But we were taken aback 
to hear that an ironing board has been 
crossed with a stepladder! The crossed 
legs of the ironing board pivot in the 
center so that they may be adjusted as 
a step ladder. Cross bars on each pair 
of legs form the steps for the ladder. 
The ironing board itself becomes the 
support to hold the ladder upright. 

Although the idea sounds good on 
paper and may be even better in prac- 
tice, we can’t help feeling that it could 
lead to all sorts of confusions in the 
housewife’s mind. For instance, by the 
time she got all the legs straightened 
out and pivoted into the right position, 
either for ironing or painting the kitchen 
wall, she might very well take a paint 
brush to Pop’s shirt or the iron to the 
paint pot. Ah, Luther, potatoes were 
never like this! 


Burglar Button 


Since light is the burglar’s worst 
enemy, some postwar houses will be 
equipped with bedside control of all 
house lights. At the sound of prowlers, 
Dad can push a button at his bedside 
and the whole house will be flooded 
with light. Fine for burglars, but bound 
to be upsetting to those members of 
the family who depend on a midnight 
raid of the icebox for excitement. 


Flowers Into Food 


Miss Martha Gibbon of Washington, 
D. C., was undergoing an operation re- 
cently. When Martha heard that her 
fellow employees were planning to send 
her a large “recovery bouquet,” she re- 
quested that the $10.26 which her 
friends had collected to buy flowers be 
turned over to the Famine Emergency 
Campaign. “Food to keep the hungry 
alive is more important than flowers for 


the sick,” she said. 



































The case of the obliging scarecrow! 


This very obliging scarecrow made 
one person with a camera mighty 
happy— 

For it proved once again that 
bright, interesting picture subjects 
are all around you. 


Be on the lookout for picture pos- 
sibilities in familiar, everyday sur- 
roundings. It may be a beautiful 
landscape less than a mile from your 
door, or some unusual “‘prop’”’ such 
as the scarecrow in this picture. 


When you find an interesting pic- 
ture subject, be sure of getting it. Use 
“wide-latitude”’ Ansco film. For pic- 
ture taking is really a cinch when 
you rely on Ansco film. 


Even if you make small errors in 
adjusting the lens diaphragm or 
shutter speed of your camera, you 
still get good pictures with Ansco! 

Don’t think for a minute that you 
have to be an expert to get good 
snapshots. Just remember, always 


load your camera with the “‘wide- 
latitude” film—Ansco film. 


Ask for a roll by name, today. 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A 
Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. General Sales Offices, 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
ee 





ASK FOR 





Ansco 


FILM © CAMERAS 



















OY dates GIR 


cream on your blueberries, the 
sauce on your steak. Not that 
you'd want them to know! You're 


Of vee — you love ’erh! They're the 


a guy who wears his hair short and 


his trousers long —and a bit of a 
Swagger to suggest you're a Mr. 
Hard-to-Impress. 

But that’s all politics. Underneath, 
you're a sucker for a gingham dress 
and a blue hair ribbon, and you don’t 
want to pull any boners in that 
league. Sometimes you're confused 
as to correct tactics. When Maggie 
has a guest, are you responsible for 
taking out both gals? Can you invite 
Jean, who lives twelve miles away, 
to a dance, if you have no car?_And, 
at a party, is it all right to ask Cyn- 
thia to dance when she’s talking to 
six other girls? 


You want to keep the sauce on 


‘your steak and the dates coming 


your way. What are the answers? 


Q. If you know a girl has a house 
guest, can you ask her for a date with- 
out getting a date for her guest? 


A. If Maggie has a guest, her first 
responsibility is as a hostess. No matter 
how desperately you want to see her, 
youll have to make the best of an 
evening with the boys unless you want 
to date both girls yourself. If you can 
line up one of your buddies to escort 
the guest, that’s better politics. For 
no matter how willing you may be to 
play Casanova to two girls, the second 
girl may feel as if she were barging in 
on your date. 

Perhaps Maggie knows a boy she’d 
like to invite to meet her friend. In 
that case you can work out plans to- 


gether. 


Q. When a girl goes out with a girl 
friend and the friend's date, should 
the boy pay the way of both girls? 


- A. Under most circumstances he 
should. But the extra girl shouldn’t go 
along unless the boy invites her. There 
are many occasions when it is appro- 
priate for a boy to do this. 

If Tim steps in to take Martha to 
the movies and finds that Barbie is vis- 
iting Martha, it would be slick of him 
to invite both girls to the movies. But 
if Tim doesn’t have enough cash to 


: - Squire two girls around, he might sug- 
_ gest all three of them stay home and 






listen to records. Tim should not in- 
vite Barbie to come along and then ex- 
pect her to pay her own way. 

If Barbie, on her way to a basketball 
game, should meet Tim and Martha, 
also on the way to the game, she might 
accompany them, but im thi§ case she 
should expect to pay her own way. Tim 
may volunteer to buy her ticket, if he 
likes, but he isn’t obligated to do so. 


Q. When transportation is difficult, 
should the boy still call for the girl 
and see her home? 


A. No rule is a good rule when it 
stops making good sense. A boy should 
call for a girl and take her home, when- 
ever possible. But there may be excep- 
tions. 

You may live several miles away 
from town and have no car of your 
own. If a number of your friends were 





going to a school party, it would be 


okay for you to ask your friends to pick 
up your date and escort her to the party. 
You could meet her there. A similar ar- 
rangement could be worked for getting 
the girl home. But be sure that you 
make the arrangements. 


If it’s the girl who lives at an in- 


convenient distance, you'd better not 
invite her out unless you can solve the 
transportation problem. A little soft 
soap in your big brother's direction 
might encourage him to volunteer taxi 
services on special occasions. Or the 
girl’s older brother (or father) might 
help out. However, you can’t count on 
her family’s aid unless she volunteers 
such a suggestion. Again, if a girl lives 
in a neighboring town, you might sug- 
gest she come to your school on the 
bus. In that case, you should: meet her 
at the bus stop — on time. 

Calling for a girl and taking her 
home are two gentlemanly customs 
that shouldn’t be overlooked. If your 
situation requires a revision of the ac- 
cepted rules, then revise. Be practical, 
but be considerate. 


Q. Is it okay for a boy to date his 
triend’s girl friend? 


A. You'll never know until you try — 
and then you may wish you hadn't! 
The answer here depends upon the 
three individuals concerned — and 
upon their concerns for one another. 
If you value highly your friendship 
with the other boy, then you'd better 
talk it over with him first. If yéu barge 
ahead, believing that “all’s fair in love,” 
you may be starting a war! 


Q. Is it all right to ask a girl to 
dance if she is talking with some other 
girls? 


A. Of course. However, if Peg is 
talking with only one girl, why not 
round up one of your buddies to invite 
the second girl to dance before you 
approach Peg? No girl likes to be left 
standing alone on the sidelines of a 
dance floor. Although you are not re- 
quired to rescue every stranded female 
in sight, you shouldn’t create an awk- 
ward situation. 


If you have questions, similar to these, 
which you’d like answered on this page, 
send them to Gay Head, Scholastic Mag- 
azines, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Please do not ask for answers 
by letter, nor enclose postage stamps. 
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JOURNALIsyy 1947 SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
Prig Regional and National 
Gp, Over 9,000 Awards to High School — 
Mus, Ply Students. . .. Prizes: Over $17,000 3 
‘Over 60 Scholarships. Value: $20,000 


Sponsored nationally by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. ¥. 7 
Plan now to enter your best work. Details on next page > 










can win Awards — 
different fields. 


HOSE who are tops in sports get 
letters. 

Those who are high j in marks get 
 henors. To those who show ability 








in writing, painting, drawing, shop ART 
. — music, or photography, Scho- 
 fastic Magazines and co-sponsors PICTORIAL 
again offer Scholastic Awards and 1. Oil painting 
; regional and national recognition. 2. Finger painting’ 
S Run your finger down the col- 3. Water color and tempera’ ; 
umn. Do you take instruction in : — penton Peay | and pastels 
any of these 70 skills? Do you' like 6. debates uh” sleced? 
q eee do any of these things? Do your 7. Pictorial interpretation of Preservation of 
teachers praise your work? Do Wild Life (any medium) — The Art Directors Club 
of New York 


e your friends and parents think you 

: show talent? Then plan now to 
_ submit some of your best work to 
Scholastic Awards judges. Pte OME 

& Work you do up to the Feb- 10. Linoleum block printing‘ 
ruary, 1947, deadlines is eligible. 11. Prints 


Separate awards for junior and ' 
senior high school students. DESIGN 
12. General design on any material 


The Scholastic Awards Program: a ‘Siasiias idan 
1. Assures that your work will be 
considered by competent judges. COMMERCIAL ART 
4 2. Offers hundreds of regional and ae oe 
4 national honors. 15. Posters and advertising art* ° 
3. Gives certificates of merit, cash 
_ prizes, scholarships. THREE DIMENSIONAL 
4. Paves the way to recognition of Se dete 
potential telent. 17. Ceramics 


For full informatian see the five 
Scholastic Awards Rules Books (see CRAFTS 
- below). They answer al! your ques- 18. Textile decoration’ 
tions. Ask your teacher or librarian ~ 
to let you see the Rules Books 
which tell: Who is eligible. What is 
eligible. Where to send your en- 
tries. Prizes. Deadlines. 
you can’t locate the Rules 
Book you want, clip, mark and 
mail this request form: 


GRAPHIC ARTS 


8. Cartoons* ‘ 


SPONSORS 


The Binney and Smith Co. 

“The American Crayon Co. 
“Higains Ink Co. 

‘C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 
‘American Lead Pencil Co. 
"Planters Nut and Chocolate Co. 


2 ‘Scholastic Awards 
220 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me the following Rules Books: 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRIZES 


2-8, 11-14, 19, Strathmore Paper Co.; 1-14, 
and 9, American Lead Pencil Co.; 5, 6, C. How- 
ard Hunt Pen Co. 








Art SPECIAL ART AWARDS 
Industrial Arts (shop work) Ingersoll Art Awards ($100 each) for 12 
4 ne Music paintings which will appear on the Ingersoll 


Art Calendar; honorable mentions ($25 each) to 
Canada, 


———. Photography 
—_.. Writing and Journalism 


one entry from each state, D.C., 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
The George H. Clapp Award ($50) for best 


























‘ NAME portrayal of school life. 
ADDRESS Collier's Awards ($100 each) for at least 
4 Street eight paintings to be reproduced in Collier's 
ta Magazine. 
sf Martin B. Leisser Award ($30) for keenest 
: City observation of envir i , and man- 
TEACHER = 
Brotherhood Award ($50) for best expression 
; SCHOOL of this ideal in any medium. 






INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


woop '! 
W 1. carving 
W 2. furniture making 
W 3. pattern making 
METALS 
M 1. coppe. 
M 2. brass 
M 3. aluminum*® 
M 4. hand tools (bar stock) 


MECHANICAL DRAWING * 5 ¢ 


D 1. working drawings 
D 2. machines and machine parts 
D 3. architectural drawing 


PRINTING 


. single impression letter press 
. letter press, two or more colors 


vvwvyv 
on — 


+ posters 


MODEL BUILDING 4 


MM 1. aircraft 
MM 2. miscellaneous models 


SPONSORS 


‘Delta Manufacturing Division, Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co. 

“Aluminum Company of America 

‘Park Instrument Co. 

“X-Acto Co. 

Supplementary Awards: 
“Higgins Ink Co. 
°C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 





CREATIVE MUSIC 


1. Song 

2. Piano solo 

3. Composition for one instrument with or 
without piano 

4. Part-song with piano accompaniment 

5. Part-song without piano accompaniment 

6. Composition for not more than six instru 
ments. 

7. School song 

8. Composition for band 

9. Compasition for orchestra 





F 
1. Pho 


a. inc 
b. ov 


2. Sing 
a. col 
b. ne 
¢. spe 
d. po 
e. stil 


3. Sche 
a. sch 
b. cai 
c. nei 


b 
4. Scer 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


1. Photographic stories * 
a. indoor 
b. outdoor 


2. Single photographs ! ? 
a. community and social life 
b. news photos 
c. sports photos 
d. portraiture 
e. still life 


3. School and camp photographs ? 
a. school activities 
b. camp activities 
c. news photos for school paper or year- 
book 


4. Scenic photographs * 
SPONSORS 


‘General Electric Co., Lamp Department 
Supplementary Awards: 
“Ansco 


AWARDS, PRIZES, and SCHOLARSHIPS 


Regi | preliminary student award winners 
receive gold or silver keys and certificates of 
merit with the Scholastic Awards gold seal. 

National cash prizes range from $50 to $5. 
Many prizes are valuable articles such as 
lathes, instrument sets, etc. There are a num- 
ber of special national prizes and grants up 
to $100. 

National honorable mention winners receive 
certificates of merit with the Scholastic Award 
gold seal. 

In art and writing scholarships are open to 
outstanding seniors. 





Schools Offering Scholarships 


Through Scholastic Awards 


ART 


Albright Art School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

American Academy of Art, Chicago, it. 

Art Career School, New York, N. Y. 

Art Center Association School, Louisville, Ky. 

Art School of the Society of Arts and Crafts, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Art Students League of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Bradley University, College of Fine Arts, Peoria, Ill. 

— College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Carnegie Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, Chicago, Ill. 

Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles, Calif. (Work- 
Scholarship) 

Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, Ohio (2) 

Colorade Springs Fine Arts Center, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

— State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colo 

Fort Wayne Art School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Franklin School of Professional Arts, New York, 


Institute of Technology, 


N. Y. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 


Tenn. 
Wlinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Ill. 
Institute of Design, Chicago, Ill. 
Jackson-Von lLadau School of Fashion, Boston, 
Mass. 
John Herron Art School, Indianapolis, Ind. (2) 
Kansas City Art Institute and Schoo! of Design, 
Konsas City, Mo 


WRITING 
GENERAL COMPOSITION 


. Short story 
Essay 

Poetry 

. One-act play 
Review 

Literary article 
. Autobiographical sketch 
Humor 

. Radio script 

. Historical article 
. Current events 


JOURNALISM’ 


Co-sponsor: Quill and Scroll 

12. News story 

13. Feature story 

14. Interview 

15. Sports writing 

16. Column 

17. Editorial 
Sponsor: Royal Typewriter Co. Classifications 
1, 2, 3, 13, open to junior high school students. 


SPECIAL ENGLISH AWARDS 


Ernestine Taggard Memorial Prize ($100) to 
the high school senior who displays the best 
grasp of creative writing. 

National Conference of Christians and Jews 
Award ($50) to the student whose writing best 
expresses the theme of brotherhood. 


= SY PNOvavn= 


—_—— 





Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md. 

McDowell Designing and Dressmaking School, New 
York, N. Y. (costume design) 

Meinzinger Art School, Detroit, Mich. 
— School of Fashion and Design, Boston, 

ass. 

Moore Institute of Art (School of Design for 
Women), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Parsons School | of Design, New York, Y. 

y of the Fine } My Phila- 





delphia, Pa. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. (2) 
Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, R. |. 
Rich d Professi Coll of William 
and Mary, Richmond, Va. (Wo k-Scholarship) 
7 . *, 1 eibcce, ro gt. i. , oY. iJ 4, 4 N. Y. 








(2) 
St. Lovis School of Fine Arts, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 
San Antonio Art it San Antonio, Texas. 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, University of 
Wichita, Wichita, Kan. 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
one University School of Art, Syracuse, 





University of Alabama, Dept. of Graphic and 
Plastic Arts, University, Ala. 

University of Denver School of Art, Denver, Colo. 

= of Georgia, Department of Art, Athens, 


University of Miami, Department of Fine Arts, 
Coral Gables, Fila. 
University of New Mexico, Art Department, Al- 


buquerque, N. Mex. 
University of _e Carolina, Woman's College, 
Greensboro 


— of Okichome School of Art, Norman, 
Vesper George School of Art, Boston, Mass. 


WRITING 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ART AWARDS hes 

ALA. Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Bir- 
mingham 4 

ARIZ. Dorris-Heyman Furniture Co., 
Phoenix : 

ARK. M. M. Cohn Co., Little Rock 

CALIF. (Northern) The Emporium, 
San Francisco 

CALIF. (Southern) Bullocks, Los 

Angeles 

COLO. The May Co., Denver 

CONN. Sage-Allen, Hartford 

FLA. (Central and Southern) The 
Seminole Furniture Co., Tampa 

IND. The Wm. H. Block Co., Indian- 
apolis . 

IOWA. Younkers, Des Moines 

KANS. The Allen W. Hinkel Co. 
Wichita 

LA. Maison Blanche Co., New Or 
leans 

MASS. R. H. White's, Boston 

MICH. Crowley, Milner & Co., De- 
troit 

MINN. Schuneman’s, Inc., St. Paul 

MISS. R. E. Kennington Co., Jackson 

MO. (Westerrt) Emery, Bird, Thayer 
Co., Kansas City 

MO. (Eastern) Stix, Baer & Fuller, 
St. Louis 

N. J. L. Bamberger & Co., Newark 

N. Y. (South Central) Hills, Mclean 
& Haskins, Binghamton 

N. Y. (Brooklyn only) Abraham & 
Straus, Brooklyn 

N. Y. (Western) J. N. Adam & Co., 
Buffalo 

N. Y. (Greater New York & Wesi- 
chester Co. except Brooklyn) 
James McCreery & Co., N. Y. 

N. Y¥. (Central Western) Si 
Lindsay & Curr, Rochester 

N. Y. (North Central) E. W. Edwards 
& Son, Syracuse 

N. Y. (North Eastern) Wm. H. Frear 
& Co., Troy 

OHIO (Southern Ohio) The Joha 
Shillito Co., Cincinnati 

OHIO (Northeastern) The Halle 
Bros. Co., Cleveland 

OKLA. John A. Brown Co., Okla- 
homa City 

ORE. Meier & Frank Co., Portland — 

PA. (Central) Bowman & Co., Har- 
risburg 

PA. (Southeastern) Gimbel Brothers, 
Philadelphia ‘3 

PA. (Western) Kaufmann’s, Pitts- 
burgh a 

PA. (Northeastern) Cleland-Simp- 
son Co., Scranton 

S. C. Belk’s, Columbia 

TENN. Cain-Sloan Co., Nashville 

TEX. (Northern) W. C. Stripling Co., 
Ft. Worth 

TEX. (Southeastern) Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., Houston 

TEX. (Southwestern) Joske’s of 
Texas, San Antonio 

WASH. Frederick & Nelson, Seatti. 

WIS. Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwauke 
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Here’s real recognition for your art talent — a money award 

AND a place in the Ingersoll Calendar which goes to 

300,000 schools, libraries, magazine and newspaper offices, 
radio stations, and young people’s clubs all over the nation. Inger- 
soll calendars are treasured by recipients, are often cut apart so that 
the individual paintings may be framed. 


U. S. TIME, one of the leading manufacturers of watches and clocks 
(Ingersoll, Kelton and Saga), sponsors this Scholastic Awards 
‘competition to encourage artistic talent among high school stu- 
dents. Here are the tmportant facts: 


1. Students from the 7th through the 
12th grades are eligible. 

2. You may work in oils, water color, 
tempera, crayon, chalk, pastels, or col- 
ored drawing ink. 


3. Your work will be shown in the na- 
tionally famous Fine Arts Galleries of 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, 
and judged by internationally famous 
art critics. 





4. There are 12 $100 prizes. Also Hon- 
orable Mention prizes of $25 to one 
entry from each of the 48 states, and the 
District of Columbia, Canada, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


5. Contest closes March 23, 1947. 
READ SCHOLASTIC AWARDS RULES 
BOOKLET 


Ingersoll prizes are part of Scholastic 
Awards — so the same rules apply. 


Sgro —the most famous name in time 


“THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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ANY of those dreamy moonlight 

scenes you see in Hollywood movies 
are filmed in broad daylight. How? 
With black light. 

Black light sounds like a gag, but it 
isn’t. Light, which scientists call radiant 
energy, is all around you, whether you're 
in a blacked-out room or in the blazing 
sun. It’s all a matter of wavelength. Try 
to imagine the radiant energy scale, or 
spectrum, as being an extra-long piano 
keyboard. At one end of the keyboard 
(see pictogram), mysterious cosmic rays, 
with the shortest of all wavelengths, 
span several octaves. At either end are 
the octaves covered by long radio 
waves, which have the longest wave- 
lengths of all. 

About the middle of the keyboard is 
a quarter of an octave taken up by vis- 
ible rays, or white light as we see it in 
sunlight or in a reading lamp. When 
passed through a glass prism, visible 
rays break up into the colors of the 
rainbow, according to their wavelengths 
(blue colors have shorter wavelengths, 
red longer). The red visible rays are 
close to the octave taken up by invisible, 
infra-red rays, called “black light.” Sci- 
entists are now playing on the octave of 
the infra-reds. 

Today, trucks dripping with freshly- 

prayed paint pass under a battery of 


Diagram shows radiant energy spec- 
trum like piano keyboard. Shortest 
wavelengths are those of cosmic 
rays. Longest are long radio waves. 






BLACK LIGHT... - 


New Tool of Sclence 


infra-red bulbs. They are dried in four 
minutes. These bulbs produce maximum 
heat with minimum light. Ordinary 
heating first heats the outer surface of 
an object, then slowly works its way to 
the core of the object. A newly-painted 
surface, for instance, gets a skin on the 
outside but stays wet inside quite a 
long time. Infra-red, or radiant, heat 
goes right to the core of the object and 
heats every part of it at the same time. 


Start Engines in Cold Weather 


The longer it takes to dehydrate 
tood, the more vitamins and flavors are 
lost. So ovens lined with infra-red lamps 
now dry out carrots, potatoes, and pork 
in five to thirty minutes. 

To keep bus engines warm between 
trips in cold weather, some transport 
companies drive their buses over pits in 
which are infra-red lamps. In the future, 
Dad will be able to warm up his car 
engine with an infra-red lamp. 

Infra-red lamps which automatically 
turn on when the weather gets cold 
keep orchards from freezing. Black light 
also kills weevils in grain-packaging 
plants. 

Many doctors use radiant heat to treat 
some forms of arthritis and to replace 
electric heating pads. Because black 
light penetrates deeplv into the human 
body, infra-red filter photos enable doc- 
tors to observe tissue as it heals. 

Since it is invisible, black light also 
helps to guard factories. Any burglar 
who crosses the black light beams sur- 
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STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE 
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compete in any of these fields: 


tional prizes. e Ask your art teacher o 
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Classroom work in drawing ink by Junior and Senior High School students may be entered to 
1. FREE HAND DRAWING IN COLORED INKS. 
2. FREE HAND DRAWING IN BLACK INKS. 

4. MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


A nearby department store sponsor, perhaps in your city, exhibits entries and awards addi- 
r write to Scholastic, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


3. CARTOONING. 


Good luck to you! 
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rounding such a plant is seen by the 
infra-red rays, which then ring an alarm. 

By photographing light (or heat) 
trom stars and planets, astronomers can 
tell what elements are present in them, 
life on them. 
Astronomers take these photographs in 
daylight with an infra-red spectroscope. 

Photography with infra-red film 
makes grass and leaves appear white. 
(ther objects are dark, even if they are 
painted green. So photo-reconnaissance 
planes can detect camouflaged gun em- 
placements, even at night. 


and whether there could be 


Tap-Proof, Static-Proof Telephone 


During the war, the Germans, Jap 


anese, and Americans developed a front 
line infra-red telephon. “Thi telephone 
changes the vibrations 0! spoken ~-ords 
into electrical impulses, like ny ordi- 


nary telephone. But these impulses then 
modulate beams of infra-red light. In- 
visible to human eyes, the beams throb 
through the air even in a haze and can 
be picked up by an infra-red receiver 
that may be 10 miles away The receiv- 
er changes the infra-red beams back 
into voice frequencies. This “talking 
lamp” cannot be tapped like a tele- 
phone or jammed like a radio and is not 
troubled by static. It will be of use to 
ships and planes whose radios are dis- 
turbed by weather, and will pinch-hit 
for storm-wrecked telephone lines. 

Black light scanned Pacific island 
beaches before our troops invaded them 
During the war Yank snipers picked off 
hidden Japs in total darkness. The land- 
ing crafts and snipers’ rifles were 
equipped with Snooperscopes — a lamp 
that emits invisible infra-red ravs, and 
an infra-red telescope The black light 
strikes objects in front of it and, in the 
form of an outline of the object, bounces 
back to the telescope’s lens. There the 
invisible reflected infra-red outline is 
focused on a special screen, knocking 
negatively-charged electrons from the 
screen. The electrons rush to a plys- 
charged second screen which is covered 
with a substance that glows when elec- 
trons hit it. On the second screen ap- 
pears a visible greenish outline of the 
invisible infra-red outline. 


Weapon Against Cancer 


Latest and most amazing infra-red de- 
vice is the bolometer. It picks up the 
infra-red rays which every object emits 
when warm, and transforms these heat 
rays into a visible picture. Doctors be- 
lieve cancer cells give off a specific de- 
gree of heat, so the bolometer may 
help discover and control cancer. Also, 
the bolometer can warn you if some 
part of your house is about to burst into 
flame. For on a bolometer picture of 
your home, any spot where heat is 
escaping shows up whiter than the rest 
of the house. — Nancy GENET 





















































PRIZE DESIGN 


Colorful swirling design 
for silk dress fabric, inade- 
quately reproduced’ in 
black and white. Lines 
were made with Artista 
Water Color of various 
rich hues, and the shad- 
ows rubbed in with col- 
ored chalk. 


You have nothing to lose and everything to gain 
by entering the Scholastic Awards Contest. If 
you win—and you have as much chance as any- 
one—you not only bring honor to yourself and 
your school, it may have an important effect on 
your future career. 


$225 CASH PRIZES FOR GENERAL DESIGN 
$75 CASH PRIZES FOR FINGER PAINTING 


Ask your teacher, or write Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd 
St.. New York 17, N. Y., for the Awards Rules 
booklet. 


For creating decorative designs for textiles, wall 
and gift wrapping papers, oil cloth, floor cover- 
ings, plastics, tiles and other materials, you will 
find inspiration in Artista Tempera, Water Colors, 
and Powder Paint; Crayola, Perma, Besco and 
Pos-ter-Art Crayons; and Shaw Finger Paint. 
Send today for FREE Booklet “S.A.,” a helpful 
guide in using these Gold Medal art products. 


Sponsored by 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 











THESE ARE QUIZZES IN 
THE PRESENT TENSE, NOT 
FUTURE INDICATIVE. ARE 
a YOU PRESENT PERFECT? 


_ . Qviz for Girls 

> 1. Is your sweater competing for the 
Potato Sack-of-the-Week title? 

2. Are you wearing more than three 

Gf the following: hair bow, earrings, 





- $. Is the top button on your skirt a 
Pes little on the lonely side because the 
' west of the placket is pinned together? 


necklace, bracelet, belt, lapel pin? 


‘ 


4. Is the fellow behind you playing 
dodge-'em, because your hair is ob- 
structing his view of the board? 

5. Are you afraid to take your jacket 
off because your blouse is spotted? 

6. Would you have to duck into a 
corner to repair your make-up if you 
spotted a potential prom-date? 


















15 CASH PRIZES 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For Details Ask Your Art Teacher or 
Write to Scholastic Magazines 


PARK INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


93 W Palisade Ave 







in ink or pencil 
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Englewood, N. J 































































7. Are you suffering from the Smoth- 
erd Yawn, the Droopy Eyelid, and that 
Run-Down Feeling? 

8. Have you spent the morning wor- 
rying away at that tiny blemish on your 
chin? 

9. Are your fingernails 
Purple and _ way-out-to-there? 
gnawed-down and neglected? 


Paint-Pot- 
Or 


What to Do About It 


1. The news is that high school gals 
are getting their waistl.nes under con- 
trol, tucking sweaters into skirts, and 
girding themselves with wide, wide 
belts. Who are you to make liars of the 
fashion forecasters? 

2. True, accessories make the outfit 
— but too many of them can break it. 
Team a necklace with your bracelet, 
add a matching hair-ribbon; but leave 
the rest for tomorrow. 

3. There’s really nothing safe about 
safetv pins; they're too prone tp pop 
at the wrong time. Substitute needle- 
work for pin-up work on those button- 
less-buttonholes, hanging hems, and 
sliding ‘slip-straps. 

4. You may be long on hair, but 
you're short on trimness if your crown- 
ing glory is a shapeless mop. Have it 
pruned down so that the outline is 
smooth, the ends are even, and every 
hair knows its place. 

5. Nightly clean-up chores are easier 
on your nervous system than daily cam- 
ouflage jobs. Your self-confidence zooms 
when you know that your dickeys, 
blouses, gloves, and socks are spotless. 

6. If you're going to wear make-up, 
wear it well — and repair it (in private) 
before it wears off. Just a touch of lip- 
stick (no more, and no savage shades) 
applied evenly and blotted with tissue; 
natural-looking powder, dusted on 
smoothly and lightly. 

7. You can’t have the time of your 
life if you’re a Sleepy-Time Gal. Those 
well-known eight - hours - a - night are 
guaranteed to make you prettier. 

8. Picking - and - pecking produces 
nothing but bigger and better blemishes 
— and the danger of infection. Com- 
plexion-care begins at home — with soap, 
warm water and a clean washcloth. 

9. In either case, you can’t be proud 
of your handiwork. Here’s a recipe for 
reconverting: File your nails down (or 
let them grow up) to a rounded, lady- 
like shape. Push back cuticles gently. 
Use your scrubbing brush vigorously. 
Apply colorless or oli-so-pale polish. 
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‘il 


YOU! 


IF YOU’RE “NOT GUILTY” 
ON EIGHT COUNTS OUT 
OF NINE, YOU’RE DOING 
FINE. OTHERWISE, 
START SPRUCING UP! 


attention-getting garment, and make — 
everything else blend in with jt quietly. — 
Patterned sweaters, for instance, call 
for white shirts, Plaid pants like to be 
complemented with matching  solid- 
color jackets. 

9. Weight-watching isn’t sissy-stuff.” 













































































Quiz for Boys You can’t work or play well if you're 
oth- So 7. Shine your own, mister! When it a scrawny skeleton or if you're toting 
that 1. Do you look as it it’s been a long, comes to saddle shoes, white is white around an’ extra fifteen pounds, 

long time since you came in contact and brown is brown -—don’t let the Whether you need building-up or 
vor- with soap and water? twain meet in tattle-tale gray. breaking-down, go in for outdoor exer- 
four 2. Have the collar and cufts of your 8. Tone down your togs! Choose one _ cise, wholesome food, and “8 per” sleep. 

shirt seen better days? 
Pot- 3. Does your hair give evidence that 
Or you've been feuding with your barber? 
4. Are those your legs creating an . 
obstacle-course in the aisle? 
5. Do your slacks put vou in the 

“droopy-drawers” class? 
gals 6. Are you hoping that no one will 
con- notice those holes in the back of vour 
and socks? 
vide 7. Would you “know the reason 
the why,” if your date stared at your shoes? 

8. Are you out-shining the rainbow, 
utfit with blue plaid socks, green jacquard 
c it. sweater, brown-striped shirt and yellow 
let, socks? 
ave 9. Do your broac shoulders disap- 

pear when you take off your well- 
yout padded jacket Or are you sporting 
pop flabby muscles, and the beginnings of 
dle- a bay window? 
ton- 
and What to Do About It 

1. Maybe your best triends won't tell 
but you, but we will: The smoothest line 
wn- in the world can’t cover up for B. O., 

e it grubby hands and nails, dirt-behind- 

e is the-ears, or an unscrubbed neck. You'll — r 

very play safe if you come clean with a daily CT his eedball pen technique illustrates a Huaso” 
; tubbing. : The Huaso (pronounced Wao) is a Chilean Cowboy and is sharpl 

asiet 2. A spotless shirt-front means noth- contrasted with the Gaucho in costume . Chileon horses ao ghertad ote 

‘am- ing if you're hoarding a dirt-deposit ~ 9 with Sredball C-6 and GlickerFR C 

oms around the neck- and wrist-lines 

eys, 3. What are you—a man or a q P b a D b A L L a b N S 

less. shaggy dog? ‘Vell then, prove it with a ARE GREAT FOR 

“up, haircut that shows the shape of your DRAWING AS WELL AS LETTERING 

mer scalp. Also, on your next visit to a bar- “ aaiteiial <r ss eee 
1p- ask him if v ‘ i nder artists, rofessional and student — prefer them 

jes) lens ; 8 pt rece Ser ae agg more uniform work. Ask for Speedball "Pens, and Hunt 

apices ) ners ae | Artist Pens at any store selling artist materials, also stationery stores. 

sue; 4, Straighten up, son, and sit right When you use these pens for Scholastic Awards you are eligible for an 
on - feet planted under your desk, spinal | >xtra $10.00 prize in Classifications 5-6-7 and 12. 

column flush with the back of your HUNT ARTIST PENS ARE MADE IN 12 STYLES 
yous chair, And take a firm stand on things | 
hose by eliminating the shoulder-sag and the  Saenme <a 

are shambling-shuffle. No. 100—A very flexible No. 102—Crowquill, the No. 103—An extremely 

5. It’s easy to get the knack of slack- Sen oe ee = a ae | ae on = - 
mces care: Frequent sessions with the ironin 
a board, estired and thee Gn lenge chor of Ps 
audi departments will do the trick. Inciden- Aleo reproduce 
0ap, tally, how about investing in a stout | Speedbal! Pens Hant Pen Co. ae one iret. 

belt, so your trousers will be wedded » Cy 1 4 Pa iii) a) Wea Artist Pen folder. 
roud to your waistline, instead of hanging | sizes. Flicker Pens Seats So Se 
> for on your hips? prions oa 
. = 6. Don’t kid yourself — those holes MANUFACTURERS OF BOSTON PENCIL SHARPENERS, SPEEEDBALL PENS, HUNT ARTIST PENS 
we di are getting bigger every minute. But if 
ntly. you Shad Some 09 out some socks last agg ll ae ee 
usly. } night, would you be wearing hole-y Bg Ry 
i. J hose today??? BRAPT. 1425 F. Elm St.. Scran- 











































































Revolutionary new interlining 
made of FIBERG@LAS* 
exclusive 


in Albert Richard Sportswear 







6 al 
worm 
Gather ’round, fellows, and 
see this coat! It’s interlined 
with fleecy, soft, silky fibers of 
glass . . . same insulation used 
in B-29’s and arctic subs. Light 
as thistledown, yet many times 
warmer than wool. The warm- 
est, lightest coat of its kind in 
America. Just one of many keen, 
mew models by Albert Richard 
. all Action-Fit*! See Albert 
Richard coats, jackets, gloves and 
mittens at your dealer’s. And ask 
him for your free copy of the big 
football map, Albert Richard Grid 
Revue. Colorful, exciting, packed 
with football facts. 


Mert Richard 


MEI TLWACHMER 


wn 





Division of red, Ostermann Co. 
@Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. Reg. App. For 


















Martha Jane Always 


Comes Sunday 
(Concluded ) 


ling the dog’s head in his hands, and 
fartha Jane said, “Oh Jackie,” and then 
he started to cry because she was 
hinking how Mrs. Siedelmeyer hadn't 
vanted to move off the porch. “Oh 
ackie, poor Boston!” 

“I'm glad it wasn’t my dog,” the boy 
nuttered. “What if it had been Cow- 
poy Joe.” 

The man came back. 

“Gee,” he said. “They don’t quite be- 
lieve me. They don’t even want to 
come. They asked me would I do some- 
thing about the dog.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Jackie. 

“I don’t know,” said the man nervous- 
ly. “I never did a thing like this be- 
fore.” 

“Why don’t you put Boston in your 
car?” suggested Jackie. 

The man nodded. They helped him 
lift the dog. The man shut the car door 
and drove away. They watched him go, 
and then turn around and come back. 
The man shouted his name and address. 
“Ill call them,” he said. “They haven't 
got any phone,” cried Martha Jane, as 
the car moved away again. 

“Lookit.” said Jackie, “they're still 
sitting on the porch.” 

“Let’s go home,” Martha Jane said. 


° ° o 


Mas. SIEDELMEYER watched the 
car driving away, and she began to 
cry. Her husband put his arm around 
her shoulder and patted her sleeve 
They sat together for a long time. It be- 
gan to grow chilly. and Mr. Siedelmey- 
er, the afghan still about his shoulders, 
led her gently into the house. They 
went together into the kitchen, stood 
by the stove. looked shyly at each other 
Mr. Siedelmeyer wanted to speak to 
her, reassure her, but he could not. It 
was the first time in twelve years that 
they had beeri alone together without 
the dog, and he was speechless. He left 
her standing by the stove, and sat down 
in one of the kitchen chairs, frowning 
at his hands clasped together on the 
table. He felt embarrassed, almost in- 
decent, as it he should not be sitting 
with her in the room. 

She had begun to roll out the crust 
for the apple pie, her tears falling into 
the dough, and as she marked a tree 
into the upper crust with the knife, 
she glanced tearfully at her husband. 
They ate the dinner silently, she smiled 
at him as he sat hunched under the 
afghan, but she could not bring herself 
to speak to him. Maybe he will say 
something, she thought, and blushed 
unaccountably. 


But neither of them spoke. They had 


lived together so many years, what was 
there left to talk about? They had said 
all they needed to say to Boston, and 
now that he was gone, they had for- 
gotten how to speak to each other. 

The next day it was the same, and as 
the nervous silence grew, Mrs. Siedel- 
meyer began to watch out the window 
every day for Martha Jane, but she did 
not come. She would forget to go into 
the livingroom, and sat for hours in the 
sun parlour, watching her husband ly- 
ing asleep on the couch. 


Anp then one day when she and 
Barney were rocking uneasily on the 
porch, swing, there came Martha Jane 
up the walk. 

“Hello, Mr. and Mrs. Siedelmeyer,” 
she said. “Can I come up and rock on 
your swing?” 

“Certainly, Martha Jane,” said Mrs. 
Siedelmever, her voice feeling a little 
odd in her throat. Mr. Siedelmeyer nod- 
ded, his face flushed. 

Martha Jane sat between them on the 
swing and began to push it back and 
forth with her foot. She glanced curi- 
ously at the speechless Mr. Siedelmey- 
er. “How's the garden, Mr. Siedel- 
meyer?” she asked. 

“Garden’s fine, Martha Jane,” he said, 
heartily and too loudly. Ie had not 
been in it since the day Boston was 
killed. 

“That's nice, said Martha Jane 
calmly. She kept the swing going back 
and forth, back and forth. 

There was a little sound by the steps. 
Mr. Siedelmeyer started. 

“That’s only Jackie.” 
Jane. . ; 

“For goodness sake, child, why does 
he always have to frighten us so?” said 
Mrs. Siedelmeyer. “Does he want to 
talk to us?” 

“It’s al] right, Jackie,” said Martha 
jane. “You can come out now.” 

Jackie climbed slowly up the steps. 

“What’s he holding?” said Mrs. Sie- 
delmeyer. 

“It’s a puppy, said Martha Jane. 
“It’s Cowboy Joe. Jackie’s mother is 
making him get rid of it. We thought 
you might like it. We brought it here 
first.” 

Jackie dumped the puppy into Mrs. 
Siedelmeyer’s lap. 

“It’s awfully short,” said Martha Jane 
critically, “But it'll grow.” 

“Thank you, Martha Jane, Jackie,” 


said Martha 


said Mrs. Siedelmeyer. The puppy wig: . 


gled, tasted her hand with his snip of 
tongue. She looked at her husband. 
“Well,” said Mr. Siedelmeyer. “Well, 
Cowboy Joe, don’t you think it’s about 
time we told "Melia to give Martha 


Jane and Jackie another piece of pep- | 


permint candy?” 
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JAZZ, POP 
+++King Cole Trio, Vol. 2 (Capi- 


tol). Brand new album by the masters 
of piano, electric guitar, and bass in 
cludes these favorites: I’ Thru with 
Love, What Can I Say After I Say I'm 
Sorry, To a Wild Rose, I Don’t Know 
Why, Look What You’ve Done to Me, 
This Way Out, I'm in the Mood for 
Love, I Know That You Know These 
are some of the trio’s best recordings 
to date — a must for Cole enthusiasts, 
and a fine place for the uninitiated to 
put down the needle 

#+South America, Take It Away 
(Majestic). George Paxton and Orch. 
Vocal by Rosemary Calvin This hit 
tune from Call Me Mister is one ot the 
few pop songs with good music and 
good lyrics. There are better recordings, 
however On the flipover - #3Just 
the Other Day (first heard as a sing- 
ing commercial) is clear-cut. peppy, 
and danceable 

#2+The Sharp Scart (Capitol) 
Billy Butterfield and Orch. Chaminade’s 
Scarf Dance in tasty modern dress with 
clean trumpet work by Billy B-side 
#+Rumors Are Flying. Vocal by Pat 
O’Conner. A pop ballad which profits 
by the Butterfield treatment 

#+#Victor Herbert Album (Capi- 
tol). Eight of Herbert’s best-loved mel- 
odies sung by 14-year old Lois Butler 
with Paul Weston’s Orch. An enjovable 
and relaxing album. Lois voice is 
sweet and true. Keep an eye on her 
She has a long way to go before she’s 
tops, but she’s off to a fiving start 


OPERETTA 


+++Operetta Favorites (Victor) 
Jeanette MacDonald and Russ Case 
Orch. and Chorus. Jeanette MacDon- 
ald contributes a clear, easy soprano to 
some operetta oldies that she helped 
make favorites. Included are: Sweet- 
heart Waltz, Romany Life, Smoke Gets 
in Your Eyes, They Didn’t believe Me, 
Donkey Serenade, Giannina Mia 


FOR THE “SMALL FRY” 


#+#Songs to Grow On (DISC). 


Woody Guthrie, better known for his 
Ballads of the Dust Bowl, now brings 
his guitar, lusty songs, and good hu- 
mor to an album of songs for children. 
Woody originally wrote the songs for 
his 3-year-old daughter whom he calls 
“Stackbones.” 


Though record surfaces are rough, 
the album is the perfect present for 
any of the two to four “small fry” of 
your acquaintance. (This does not im- 
ply that you won’t get a bang out of 
some of the numbers yourself. Most of 
them make more sense than the aver- 
age pop ballad.) Titles read: Wake Up, 
Clean-O, Dance Around, Put Your Fin- 
ger in the Air, Jig Along, Don’t You 


Push Me Down. 


All the songs have gusto. Youngsters 
will want to sing them and act them 
out. (At least we did.) Our favorite is 
Don’t You Push Me Down which has a 
fine philosophy. And there’s nothing in 
Woody's style to keep this from being 





a made-to-order theme song tor smooth 
sailing between you and your “steady 


Lyrics go something like this: 


Well, you can play with me 
And you can hold my hand, 
And you can comb my hair 
And you can ride my horse 
You can roll my ball 

And ride my truck around 
You can even laugh at me, 
But don’t you push me down. 


Chorus: ‘ 


Don’t you push me, push me, push me, 
Don’t you push me down. 
Don’t you push me, push me, push me; 
Don’t you push me down! 











WIN EXTRA PRIZE MONEY 


Are you planning to enter the Scholastic Art Awards contest? 
If you are, be sure to ask your teacher for the official Rules Book- 
let. Prize-winners can add to their money if their entries are on 
Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. The real reason for using 
Strathmore is that these papers help you get the best results, but 


extra prize money is a help, too! 


4 BONUS AWARDS 


1st Prize, $15... for the winners of any of the lst prizes whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


2nd Prize, $10... for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes whose work wa« 
done on Strathmore. 


3rd Prize, $5... for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes whose work was — 


done on Strathmore. 


4th Prize, a Strathmore Sketch Packet . 


. « « for the winners of any 


Honorable Mention whose work was done on Strathmore. 








Make Paper Part of Your Picture! 
Write today for sample book. 
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drawing perfection without 
failure; accurately graded 


_ degrees . . . strong in per- 
formance . . . smooth and 
clean in action. 








VENUS-—The 
Drawng Pencil 
with the green 
crackle finish! 


CASH PRIZES 


plus supplementary awards 
for your PENCIL DRAWINGS! 


Plan now to enter the 
20th Annual Scholastic 
Art Awards Contest. 

See your Art Teacher. 








DRAWING PENCILS 


| Ammarcan Leap Pencit Company, Hosoxen, N. J, 






















SHORT SHOTS 


ESTER HEIDEMAN, 45-year-old 

telephone worker from Brooklyn, 
loves the Dodgers almost as much as he 
does his weekly pay check. When the 
Dodgers went West to play St. Louis 
late in August, Lester decided to fol- 
low them. 

He loaded his wife and 8-year-old 
son into the family jalopy and shoved 
off. Everything happened to the wan- 
derers. They got lost a couple of times, 
the jalopy broke down and, when they 
finally wheezed into St. Louis, they dis- 
covered there were no more ball game 
tickets and no hotel rooms. 

Mr, Heideman phoned the Brooklyn 
manager, Leo Durocher. But even Leo 
couldn’t get him tickets. A few minutes 
before game time, Mr. Heideman man- 
aged to buy three 90-cent tickets for 
$5 each. 

So the Heidemans got into the ball 
park. They cheered wildly when the 
Dodgers came to bat in the first inning. 
The Card pitcher wound up and pitched 
the first ball. Mr. Heideman fainted. 
They carried him out on a stretcher. 
At the hospital, the doctors told him 
his heart was okay but he shouldn't 
see any more ball games if they ex- 
cited him. 

“Me see those bums play and not 
get excited?” moaned Mr. Heideman. 
“Nuts! I shoulda stood home.” 

Fast Guy. Guess who won the na- 
tional speedboat title this year — and 
in record time, too. Nobody but the 
old king of corn, Guy Lombardo. The 
popular band leader is a speed demon 
from ‘way back. He can't be beaten — 
on band or sea. 

Hysteria repeats itself, writes Mr. E. 
H. Zeigler, baseball coach at Hegins 
(Pa.) High School. In 1945, his team 
won its first 16 games, then lost the 
17th, 3-2, to Pine Grove. This season, 
the Hegins nine did the same thing. 
After copping 16 in a row, they 
lost to Minersville, 3-2. 

What's the first thing a basketball 
coach does when he buys a new home? 
Right — he builds himself a basketball 
court. At least that’s what Clair Bee, 
famous Long Island University coach, 
did in his new home in Elizaville, N. Y. 






We can see Clair eating his dessert with 
one hand and shooting baskets with the 
other. 

Talk about futility. Look what hap- 
pened to the Dodgers back in 1920. 
On May 1 of that year, they played a 
26-inning 1-1 tie with Boston — the 
longest game in baseball history. On 
May 2 they lost a 13-inning game to 
the Phillies. And on May 3, back in 
Boston, they dropped a 19-inning 2-1 
battle. Figure it up — in three games in 
three davs, they played 58 innings — 
and didn’t win a game! 

Woo-woo! The top Swedish player at 
the national tennis championships this 
year was 2]-year-old Lennart Bergelin. 
Lennart is tall, with very long blond 
hair. To keep his.locks out of his eyes, 
Lennart tied ’em up with hair ribbons. 

This made the officials very nervous. 
As one of them groaned, “We've finally 
got tennis to a point where people 
know it isn’t a sissy game. But hair 
ribbons — gosh, that'll set us back 25 
years.” 

A brave sportswriter finally informed 
Lennart that it isn’t considered custom- 
ary for men to wear ribbons in their 
hair in this country. Lennart, a good 
guv, rushed off to the nearest barber 
shop. 

Do you know that Bob Hope now 


owns a part of the Cleveland Indians - 


and that Bing Crosby owns a share of 
the Pittsburgh Pirates? Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful if the Marx Brothers also 
bought a big-league club? Can you see 
Groucho bawling out the umps, Chico 
selling hot dogs, and Harpo chasing 
blondes around the bases? 


— HERMAN L. Mastin; Sports Editor 













EXTRA MONEY, «vith 


NATIONALLY “NOWN 


UHAIG MAS ARDS 


UP TO 100 PER CENT PROFIT 
pm by taking orders from 
riends, relatives, 
Everyone buys th 
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everyday cards, etc. PEN 
Dept. SE-11, 154 Nassau Street, 
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(alling Cameramen! 


AST night you had the gang in stitches 
over the snapshot you took of Pete 
and a ham sandwich, And your algebra 
class today forgot all about tangents 
when you circulated those pictures of 
the Football Rally. Even Miss Stern had 
to laugh when she saw the one of her- 
self bursting into a RAH, CENTRAL! 
Yes sir, you’re quite a guy with a cam- 
era. 

Too many good pictures get buried 
in a drawer or are doomed to a dusty 
album. We’d like to see some of your 
best snaps. So would other camera en- 
thusiasts. How’d you like to have your 
prize shots appear in the pages of 
Scholastic Magazines? The editors will 
publish the best photograph submitted 
each month. 

There are no restrictions on the type 
of picture that may be submitted. We'd 
like to see anything of unusual interest, 
action, or composition. 5 

If you’d like to see your picture in 
print, mail us your snapshot with a self- 
addressed envelope enclosed (to in- 
sure return of your picture). Give your 
name, school, age, and grade, and en- 
close a statement saying you took the 
picture yourself. Address: Photo Fea- 
ture Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


NEW STAMPS 


Canada’s first postwar issue of post- 
age stamps goes on sale September 16. 
There are nine stamps in the new issue, 
ranging in denomination from 7c to $1. 
Two of the new Canadian stamps ap- 
pear below. 











New 10c stamp shows Great Bear Lake region 
where uranium for atomic bomb was mined. 


PSX s ONS NONENSNS NS AK EN 





The new 14c 


stamp shows a hydro- 
electric plant in the province of Quebec. 








FOR YOUR GIFTS: 
AND YOUR ROOM! 











Beautiful Christmas gifts that re- 
quire very little time, no artistic 
ability, yet look expensive and 
exclusive, can be made _ with 
Prang Textile Colors. Towels, 
ties, hankies, scarfs and all linens 
can be easily transformed into 
expersive, exclusive gifts by 


these gloriously bright colors. i 








SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET! 


“DO IT YOURSELF” 
contains clever ideas for 
fabric decoration — tells 
pet how to proceed. Only 
5: Dept. S- 14 


THE AMERICAN i 


1706 HAYES AVENUE traces 





| ) It's easy to decorate 
i / fabrics with Prang 
I Textile Colors © 
! be 
! ie 
i § ae 
Bs 


ee 


You'll be amazed what Prang 
Textile Colors can do to add 
bright beauty to your room. 
Curtains, vanity skirt, and pil- 
lows made out of old sheets, and 
decorated with a riot of color in 
simple, easy-to-do designs, look ‘ 
really super. It’s fun, too! 


“pepe 





COMPLETE PRANG TEXTILE COLOR KIT ® 
25 piece set with 10 jars of colors and 
mixers. Contains everything you need 
for decorating fabrics, book- 
let, stencil paper, knife. 
Only $3.50 at your Le 
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DEST PROJECT TRAINING 


Enroll Now! Day, Eve., 
bat. and Sun. curs. Art 


f CHICAGO @ 
ACADEMY | 
of 
FINE ARTS 
SUITE L-10, 18 S$. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3 










Ilustrat , Cartooning, Drawi: 
ond Painting. Write » Bovine 





WOW !! $10.00 WORTH OF 


FUN — ONLY 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 FOREIGN pe 
= ved from forei 





missions, other 

Africa. jouth ica, Philippines, 
. Cape Juby, Palestine, etc., inc cure 
mails, commemoratives, worth up to 5 ond 
75¢c. This amazing offer is given for 10c to serious 
roval applicants, onty. Cue a 

more than delighted. 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 








For Your Guidance 

, When Ordering Stamp 
accept stamp oY odvertiesiiili 
only from pin i and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If bed 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you ms addition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
ge of other stamp: known as “a _ 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep ane of the “approval” stamps, 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 

not wish to jbuy. If you do not intend te 
buy any of the “approval” stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 


@,1L.! at 








ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


A nice collection of stamps from Gibraltar, the mi 
‘ortress in the world —also New Zealand = 
Colonials — Early British 


ih Us 
nial — West Indies — South American and War only 
‘ANY, Deve 


os sample copy Philavopic, Montr oS 
Toronto 5, 





















EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT?" 


inc> SHINOLA 


@ You can’t put your best foot forward when 
the shoe on that foot needs a shine. In addi- 
tion to your appearance, there’s a very prac- 
tical reason for treating your shoes to regular 
Shinola care. Shinola’s oily waxes help re- 
plenish the normal oils in leather—help 
maintain flexibility—that means longer wear. 
Try KEEPING ’EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 
















SHINOLA 


PASTE OR LIQUID 


ALL 
COLORS 10¢ 








-BLEMISHES < 


TRY THIS TESTED WAY TO HELP 
RELIEVE BLACKHEADS AND 
EXTERNALLY CAUSED PIMPLES 


Want a clear smooth 
complexion again? Then 
cleanse face with Cuti- 
cura Soap as directed, 
next smooth on creamy, 
pleasant Cuticura Oint- 
ment. Results may sur- 
priseyou! Recommended 
by many nurses. At all 
druggists. Buy today! 


CUTICURA 


OINTMENT 










AP & 








Hay, Hay! 

Two thoroughbreds were talking over 
a coming race. 

“I’m going to win it!” one of them de- 
clared. “I’ve simply got to win it.” 

“How come?” said the other. “I’ve 
never known you to take a race that 
seriously before.” 

“Well,” said the first, “my owner said 
to me, ‘Look here, old man, you win 
this race and there'll be 30 extra bales 
of hay for you!’” 

“Thirty bales!” exclaimed the second. 
“No wonder you want to win. That 
ain’t money!” 

The Texas Outlook 


Drip, Drip 
The reporter (like the doctor, lawyer, 
priest, and psychiatrist) tries to keep 
sources of his news confidential. On one 
occasion the veracity of a story, writ- 
ten by a reliable reporter, was ques- 
tioned. When he insisted that the tale 
was entirely true, the doubters pres- 
sured him for his source. 
“I got it,” he grinned, “from an un- 
impeachable leak!’ 


Walter Winchell 


Smile Recess 


A struggling young lawyer and his 
wife were entertaining a number of 
guests, some of whom were rather high- 
brow, at a formal dinner-dance in an 
exclusive night club. After the dinner, 
when everyone entered the ballroom, 
the young hostess whispered to her hus- 
band; “Let’s find a dark corner so I can 


rest my face.” 
Magazine Digest 


Smallest Size, Please 


An English manufacturer of motor 
car tires was the speaker at a business- 
men’s luncheon. In response to a toast, 
he said: 

“I have no desire or intention to in- 
flict upon you a long speech for it is 
well known in our trade that the longer 
the spoke, the bigger the tire.” 


Christian Science Monitor 


All Clear! 


An American correspondent, proud of 
his first assignment to cover the Russian 
capital, was about to wire his paper 
that, during a big Soviet parade, “I 
stood within a stone’s throw of Premier 
Stalin.” 

A Russian censor coldly informed him 
that the story would have to be changed 
to: “I stood near Stalin. I threw no 


stone.” 
Coronet 





es 


The Missing “Was” 
Mr. George Baker Baxter of 


Monica, Calif., isn’t at all sure whether | 


he is “at wits’ end” or “at sixes and 
sevens.” He might be, he admits, on the 
horns of a dilemma. His trouble is: 
“Before the war I knew where I was. 


Now I just don’t know where ‘was’ is.” 
Collier's 


The Absent-Minded Referee 


A tale basketball coaches themselves 
like has to do with the referee who 
found himself deciding between right 
and wrong at a game to settle the high 
school championship of Rochester. The 
teams were evenly matched and the 
game see-sawed into overtime. The 
crowd grew frantic, the players and 
referee more and more tense. 

The moment no coach will ever for- 
get or let a referee forget came one 
minute before the gong, with still no 
score. There was a mad scramble for 
possession after a fumble under the 
visitors’ -basket. The ball slipped away 
from the players and began rolling 
toward the sideline. There was a dash 
for it and the referee suddenly began 
sprinting, outdistanced the field, grab- 
bed the ball, pivoted, and sent a neat 
one through the hoop. It took him a 
couple of seconds to realize what he 
had done and then, while the crowd 
howled, he walked slowly over to the 
scorer and, looking into space, said: 
“Make that two for me.” 

N. ¥. Times Magazine 


Appellation 


A Broadway wag has two alternative 
names for Howard Hughes’ famous 
stratoliner, the Constellation. When the 
giant plane is late, he calls it the Hesi- 
tation — when it’s grounded, due to bad 
flying weather, he calls it the Cancella- 


tion. 
N. ¥. Post 











Collier's 









“Putti Putti?” 
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Now in the making... 


Six transcontinental : 
Speedliners 


h OvympriaN HraAwatTHas, as these brand new Mil- 
waukee Road trains will be called, are to be placed 
in transcontinental serxjce early next year between 
Chicago- Milwaukee and Seattle-Tacoma. 

The appointments and decoration of the cars will in- 
corporate many unusual materials and devices. The re- 
sult will be a new type of train packed with fresh ideas and 
conveniences for coach and sleeping car passengers alike. 
Work on the adv anced-type trucks and car bodies is near- 
ing completion at The Milwaukee Road’s modern manu- 
facturing’ plant at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where the 
equipment for the series of famous daytime H1awaTuHas 
was built. Construction of the luxurious all-room sleep- 


ing cars, including the unique Sky-top Lounge, is stead- 
ily progressing in the Pullman shops. 

In designing and building the OLymp1an H1iawartnas, 
The Milwaukee Road has drawn upon its long experi- 
ence in operating transcontinental and super-speed trains, 
as well as upon the suggestions offered by thousands of 
passengers. We are confident the new units will take a 
distinguished place among the fine Milwaukee Road 
trains which, over the years, have made so many bril- 
liant contributions to rail progress. 

F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, Union Station, Chicag6 6, IIl. 


THE MIELWAUKEE Roap 


Only rgilroad all the way between Chicago and the Pacific north coast 





CIRCULAR 
LATHE SCROLL SAW SAW 


BUFFER AND 
GRINDING HEAD 


You have a chance to win one of these 


48 DELTA 
POWER TOOLS 


given as exciting awards in the 
Wood Classification 
of the 
Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Competition 





¥* 8 Delta Lathes %* 8 Delta Circular Saws 
% 8 Delta Scroll Saws ¥& 24 Delta Buffer and Grinding Heads 


You may be the winner of a popular, hard-to-get Wood Classification of the Scholastical Industrial 








Delta Power Tool! Sounds great, doesn’t it? 

Think of the kick you’ll get from knowing that 
your wood-working skill won you an award! Think 
of the fun you can have using that abiliry—making 
swell, good-looking objects with the help of your 
new Delta Power Tool! 

No matter what your status as a high school stu- 
dent (seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, or 
twelfth grades), ae is a place for you in the 





3-26 






Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


a= <§ <a 





Arts Competition. You may enter any project in 
which the major material is wood — and which 
falls into one of three groups: (1) Carving .. - 
(2) Furniture Making . . . (3) Pattern Making. 
There are no entry fees or charges of any kind. 

Ask your oe teacher for the official rules book- 
let containing detailed instructions. 

Then get busy working on the entry you hope 
wins you a valuable Delta Power Tool. 


Delta Manufacturing Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Sylvia M. Kurson teaches creative writing at the 
Horace Greeley School in Chapraqua, N. Y. This past 
summer She gave inspiration to other teachers through 
her courses in short story writing and the teaching of 
secondary school Fnglish at the University of *“aine. 
Miss Kurson’s ability in develoning “creative-~riting- 
minded” students has been amnlv demonstrated. Each 
year manuscripts by her students consistently gain top 
places on judges’ ballots for Scholastic Writing Awards. 
In this article Miss Kurson presents her philosophy of 
reaching creative writing —EDITOR 


EACHERS have often said to me, “I can’t teach crea- 
tive writing,” or “My students couldn’t do creative 
writing.” 

My own experience has assured me that a teacher can 
develop into a creative-writing teacher if she really wants 
to teach creative thinking and writing; if she can see her 
stidents as interesting individuals with a normal equipment 
of senses and emotions; if she is not afraid of consistent 
hard work, is not easily discouraged, and genuinely loves 
the imprint of a student’s awakening consciousness 
Creative writing is individualized, highly personalized, 
“released” writing — the student’s perception of himself and 
of the world around him, the original spring from which he 
learns to draw fresh water. What does he personally hear, 
see, taste, feel, smell? How does he personally respond to 
what his senses tell him? How will he record on paper, as 
faithéully as he can, his perceptions and his response to 
those perceptions? 

Before a teacher can expect a class to become creative- 
writing-minded, she must sell the belief: (1) that every 
student is an interesting human being, with a unique ca- 
pacity to experience life; (2) that before a student can 
write creatively he must learn to think creatively. 

Creative thinking depends primarily on a consciousness 
of self. Consider the following questions, which any crea- 
tive writer must ask before he can begin to write: 

(1) What do J want to write about? 

(2) What do I think about what I want to write about? 

(3) What do 1 feel about what ] want to write about? 

(4) How can I say what I think and fee] about what /] 
want to write about? 

In other words, the student by taking stock of himself is 
beginning to think creatively. 

“I guess I haven’t anything I want to write about. | can’t 
get going,” say the newly creative thinkers, whose introduc- 
tion to a consciousness of self has made them merely self- 





conscious. 

“Write about something that matters to you. You can get 
ing if you stop worrying about the words and start saying 
What you feel — or better yet, showing us whatever or who- 
Wer makes you feel as you do.” 

Creative writing, then, is first of all a way of thinking 
Which educates the student into realizing that: (1) anything 
worth writing about if it is important to the writer; (2) 














- most commonplace m:terial can be given new signifi- 
ce by a fresh consciousness; (3) there is no end to what 
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Teaching Creative Writing 









By Sylvia M. Kurson 








































me can write about, provided the writer is tully conscious. 

Whether I am trying to teach creative writing in my 
regular English classes or in a creative-writing club, my first 
concern is with degrees and kinds of student-consciousness. 
{ migh: test a group of neophvtes for awareness by asking: 

“What is a house? . 

The answers differ, trom “Four walls and a roof,” “A place 
where people live” to “It depends on how much it costs,” 

There are so many different kinds of houses that I can’t 
ee how you can say what a house is.” 

The answers teach me a great deal. One student is 
lefinition-minded; another is people-minded; a third is 
noney-minded: a four:h is impatient of generalizations. 

I draw on the hoard the child-concept of a house: a rect- 
ngular box, facing frontwards. with one chimney, four 
vindows and a door. 

_L ask: “Is this a house?’ 

“Not mine.” “Oh sure, if that’s what you mean.” 

Answerer One is conscious of one house, his; he is iden- 
ifying himseif with his subject. Answerer Two is recogniz- 
ng, at least dimly. the tact that I am choosing to talk about 
in elementary. preconceived idea of house. 

I say: ‘All right. Visualize a particular house. Where is 
it? When did you know, it? What did its condition (slope 
of tim: ers. backyard, weathering) say of its owners or rent- 
ers, of where it stood in relation to wind, sea air, sun? What 
smells, tastes, or both, do you associate with it? A house can 
be a testimonial of locality, racial heritage, historical period, 
its inhalvitants and you — depending on how conscious of it 
vou are. 

From there on! the responsibility rests with the student, 
who knows or will learn to know, that he*must dig into 
himself hard and deep and long for his own words to repre- 
sent whatever truth his consciousness is telling him. 

As a creative-writing teacher | am certain that: (1) 
here is no sharper spur to a student’s interest in creative 
writing than the possibility of writing well enough to have 
his work entered in the Scholastic Awards Writing Contests; 
(2) those of my students who have placed in the contests 
have-done so not because they were outstanding writers but 
because they have looked for their own truths, have found 
their own way of representing those truths on paper, and 
have been faithful to their hard-won knowledge that no one 
else can say exactly what they can say if they find their own 
words to crystallize their own perceptions. 





What Is Genius? 


“I do not believe that genius is an entirely different thing 
from talent. I am not even sure that it depends on any great 
difference in the artist's natural gifts... . He is supremely 
normal. By a happy accident of nature seeing life with im- 
mense vivacity, as it were at concert pitch, he sees it, with 
its infinite diversity, in the healthy way that mankind at 
large sees it.” 









- W. Somerset Maugham in The Summing Up, 
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School News and Note 


An on-the-spot report of the newh 
established WOTP (World Organization 
of the Teaching Professions) conference 
at Endicott, N. Y., will appear in the O 
tober 14 Issue of Scholastic Teacher 
An interesting footnote from,the En 
dicott conference reported to the pre 


YOURS for the asking! 


HESE' attractive incentives to student 

progress in Social Studies are ready to 
come to you as soon as we receive your 
confirmed, or definite, order. 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS TO SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


(Combined or Social Studies Editions) 


WORLD WEEK or PREP 


This handsome bronze Award Key 
is supplied to the teacher for pres- 
entation to student in each sub- 
scribing class who makes the great- 
est progress in Social Studies each 
semester, as determined by the 
weekly quizzes printed in the mag- 
azines, Distinctive in design, repre- 
senting real achievement, it is a 
pin that is proudly worn by every 
possessor. Complete with safety 


catch and enclosed in a gift box, it | 


is ideal for class or school assembly 
presentation. One key is supplied 


with the first 20 subscrip- 
tions. An extra key ‘is sup- 
plied with each additional 
30 subscriptions. 


These very popular and time- 
tested incentive materials are an 
outstanding stimulus to progress 
in Social Studies among pupils 
in the upper elementary and 
lower high school grades. They 
include a colorful Classroom Wall 
Chart, individual Student Mem- 
bership-Score Cards, Award 
Stamps, and a Citizenship Certifi- 
cate for presentation to the stu- 
dent making greatest progress in 
the weekly quizzes printed in 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 


\CATS OF g, 
sO” 


If you have not already sent in your final or con- 
firming order, let us have it at your earliest con- 
venience so that we may send you the materials 
to which your subscription entitles you. 





that English has not only replaced 

French as the world’s most widel 

spoken tongue, but is rapidly becoming 

the universal language. This poses 

special challenge to English teache 
* * * 

Teachers will want to read the featu 
article, by Strang Lawson, Director of 
Preceptorial Studies, Colgate Univers 
sity, in the August 31 issue of School 
and Society, titled: Teaching for Peace, 
Mr. Lawson discusses the impact of 
atomic energy upon our world and posts 
the challenge to all teachers regardless 
of “particular grades and subjects.” Ob 
tainable in most school libraries, a cop 
may be had from School and Society, 
15 Amsterdam Ave., New York 23) 
N. Y. 15c. 

* * * 

The Department of State, Washing 
ton 25, D. C. has a lim‘ted supply off 
display posters of the Preamble of the 
Charter of the United Nations. Di trib 
tion arrangements to all high schoo 
classrooms and to libraries throughow! 
the nation have been made. If yo 
room hasn’t a copy, address your re 
quest to the Mass Media Branch, Divt 
sion of Public Liaison. List the numb 
of prints desired. 

= 

Teachers who have received the as 
sistance of the Booklist Committee ¢ 
the Secondary Education Board, Fa 
School, Southborough, Massachuse 
should hereafter send their requests fo 
lists, announcements, and review copi€ 
to Miss Esther Millett of Westové 
School, Middlebury, Connecticut. Mi 
Millett is the new executive chairmal 
of the committee, succeeding Harriso 
Reincke. 

* * * : 

Under the auspices of the National 
Religion and Labor Foundation 10 
Carmel St.; New Haven, Conn., a N@ 
tional Prize Winning Essay Contest tom 
Senior High School Students only wil 
be run during the school vear 1946 
1947. 

Contest subjects: F 

“The Danger of Racial and 
ligious Prejudice to Democracy 

“The Contribution of Trade Unie 
to Democracy” Z 

Prizes: First, $100; second, $& 
third, $25, all others $10. For rules 
other inquiries write: F. Brainerd Brig 
man, Associate Secretary at the abe 
address. : 
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